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THE C.C.F. IN CONVENTION 


N the 1935 Dominion election the C.C.F. won one 

tenth of the votes over the country as a whole, 
and in Western Canada it, of course, made a much 
better showing than this. In British Columbia it 
has a good chance of being the next provincial gov- 
ernment. Yet its national convention in Toronto 
attracted no more attention from the Toronto papers 
than was shown by the printing of extracts from its 
main resolutions. For information as to what were 
the currents of opinion in the convention, how strong 
were conflicting tendencies among the membership, 
what light was thrown by the proceedings on the 
future prospects of the party—on all such subjects 
the papers had nothing to say. The Toronto papers 
have adopted the stand that the C.C.F. is not news 
unless it is being torn by some schism. Their atti- 
tude tells much more about what interests control 
them than it does about the C.C.F. 

The Toronto convention, however, was important 
for several things. Since it adopted its platform 
and constitution at Regina in 1933 the C.C.F. has 
been tested by a series of elections, provincial and 
federal. Its success in them had not been such as 
to alarm seriously the old parties save in the Pacific 
province. At Toronto one might have expected a 
let-down in energy and enthusiasm, and the first 
signs of disintegration. This is certainly what one 
would have expected if he got his impressions from 
our Canadian daily press. But the proceedings of 
the 1986 convention showed exactly the opposite 
features. 


LEADERSHIP 


HE great weakness of the movement heretofore 

has been lack of leadership at the centre. Its 
local leaders have been concentrated upon local 
issues. Its members of parliament at Ottawa have 
tended to be merely individual missionaries travel- 
ling up and down the country instead of national 
party leaders. Its national council only met occas- 
ionally; and then it seldom gave a lead but con- 
tented itself with hearing reports. The Winnipeg 
convention in 1934 had been largely chaos. But at 
Toronto the national council took charge from the 
start. It had its own proposals to make on every 
issue of importance—most important of all, it chose 
what were to be the important issues. It presented 
and carried clear and comprehensive resolutions on 











such subjects as foreign policy, housing, and the 
“united front”. It also got the convention’s consent 
to a regular levy from the membership for the sup- 
port of a central national office. Believe it or not, 
the C.C.F. has been existing for four years without 
any such office. The result of this leadership from 
the national council was that the convention broke 
up with the sense of having accomplished something 
besides spending three days in talk and argument. 


THE YOUNG MEN TAKE CHARGE 


HE second striking feature of the convention was 
the prominence of the younger men in all its 
proceedings. Of the senior leaders, Mr. E. J. Gar- 
land performed the duties of chairman with a grace- 
ful charm which perhaps did more than anything 
else to keep business moving and the delegates in 
good temper. But with this exception the elder 
statesmen of the movement intervened only occasion- 
ally on the floor of the assembly. The discussions 
were dominated by younger men such as King Gor- 
don, David Lewis and Harold Winch. When it came 
to electing the six members of the national council, 
who are chosen from the Dominion at large, three of 
the six were chosen from these younger men. All 
this is of the utmost importance to the future of the 
movement. The older leaders have been mostly men 
who had a place in local provincial politics and who 
were unwilling to jeopardize it by giving too much 
attention to national affairs. The younger leaders 
will be much more attracted by national problems. 
We should add that when we say young we mean 
young. In either the Liberal or the Conservative 
party most of these men would be considered such 
infants that they would not be opening their mouths 
in party councils for another ten years at least. 


FRENCH CANADA AND FOREIGN POLICY 


HE demand that Canada now isolate herself from 

Europe, and avoid any commitments whatever 
to either the British Empire or the League of Na- 
tions in its present form, is not being made merely 
by Canadian radicals. It represents the informed 
opinion of French Canada, as was strikingly demon- 
strated by an address by Professor Jean Bruchesi of 
the city of Montreal, given to the Canadian Institute 
on Economics and Politics. He warned his audience 
that in matters of foreign policy the great majority 
of French Canadians today agreed with Bourassa 





instead of with Laurier’s compromise policy, and 
reinforced this warning with a penetrating and 
brutal analysis of British foreign policy which de- 
serves to be quoted: 

“Even if the Foreign Office no longer has the 
authority to speak for the dominions, there is noth- 
ing to prevent it so arranging matters as to force 
any dominion, reluctant and hesitant perhaps, to 
adopt the same attitude as Great Britain; and this 
attitude, rest assured and be not shocked thereby, 
will be adopted in the interest of Great Britain, first, 
last and always.” 

“The general tendency of the English is to re- 
gard the League as an extension of the Empire. 
Moreover, when the Foreign Office recalls that its 
prime duty is to protect the best interests of the 
Empire, it means thereby the best interests of the 
metropolis. There is not an English statesman, be 
his name Macdonald, Baldwin or Anthony Eden, for 
whom these interests are not the first, even the sole 
consideration, which after all is quite right for 
them, but not for us.” 


QUEBEC 


HE smashing defeat of the Quebec Liberal gov- 

ernment does not mean of course the substitution 
of a pure administration in place of the corrupt 
machine politics of the Taschereau regime. Things 
like that never happen in Quebec. But the Duplessis 
government, having been elected on a demagogic 
display of opposition to the oppression of the trusts, 
will have to continue to make a show along this line. 
It has behind it a considerable movement in the 
Catholic Church which has been agitating in favour 
of the small business man (except the small Jewish 
business man) as against the hypothetical threat of 
communism on the one side and the real pressure of 
large-scale capitalism on the other. The Union Na- 
tionale, also, built its success on an inflamatory ap- 
peal to French racial nationalism. Al] these factors 
added together in Europe mean fascism, and they 
are likely to mean pretty much the same thing in 
French Canada. When the new government gets into 
its stride it will attempt to distract the attention of 
the masses from their economic troubles by exploit- 
ing their capacity for racial and religious fanati- 
cism. Apart from its effects in Quebec, a regime 
of this sort will produce unfortunate repercussions 
across Canada. Ontario’s Orangeism is already be- 
ginning to flame. The Laurier formula for main- 
taining tolerable racial relations within our Do- 
minion, the essential feature of it being a so-called 
Liberal party based upon a solid Quebec, is now 
breaking down, as the Macdonald formula broke 
down before it. We seem to be in for a period of 
embittered racialism such as marked Canadian his- 
tory in the late 1880’s and early 1890's. 


COALITION IN MANITOBA 


LL the recent elections, provincial and federal, 

in Western Canada have gone to show that the 

old two-party system has lost its hold west of Lake 
Superior. The interesting, and amusing, feature of 
the Manitoba situation has been the speed with 
which Mr. Bracken proposed coalition to his Conser- 
vative opponents. (Turned down coldly by them, 
he has since popped the question to both the C.C.F. 
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and the Social Crediters, and the latter seem to 
have at first said “yes” and then to have changed 
their minds to “this is so sudden”). Since Mr. 
Bracken obviously approached the Tories with the 
approval of his chief journalistic supporter, we await 
eagerly for some intimation from the Winnipeg Free 
Press of what has become of those profound differ- 
ences between the Liberalism of Canadian Liberals 
and the Conservatism of Conservatives. Of course 
the only differences which keep Brackenites and 
Willisites apart are questions of who is to control 
patronage and government spending. Manitoba is in 
the grip of the investment interests who hold her 
provincia] bonds and who insist on sufficient taxa- 
tion to meet the interest on these bonds; this is the 
dominant factor in her situation and neither of the 
two old parties proposes to do anything about it ex- 
cept to negotiate with the financiers who speak 
for the bondholders. Coalition is therefore the most 
natural thing in the world. 

Except for that one difficulty about patronage. 
Naturally the Conservatives, who are on the way up, 
hope to control] all the patronage if they only wait 
and let the Liberal government discredit itself by 
its own helplessness. And, without knowing what 
is going on behind the scenes, we should rather ex- 
pect the federal leaders to frown on local provincial 
coalitions. Surely it would cramp the style of 
Messrs. Bennett and King if they were conscious 
always that their audience knew that out in Mani- 
toba the Liberal and Conservative parties were liv- 
ing in legal wedlock. Besides, our federal parties 
depend for their own existence upon well organized 
provincia] machines; they are themselves, in fact, 
only loose federations of provincial parties. If the 
provincial party system goes to pieces there is no 
basis on which the federal parties can function at 
election time. You cannot fight elections without 
organization, and what keeps the provincial organi- 
zations alive is patronage. So perhaps coalition is 
not such a simple matter after all. 


SPAIN 


HE battle to preserve European democracy has 
shifted its scene for the moment from France to 
Spain. Fascism in Italy and Germany was able to 
seize power with an appearance of legality but the 
mask is now off. The armed uprising engineered by 
Spanish army officers against a freely elected gov- 
ernment is so flagrantly illegal] that even the right 
wing press in other countries has had no other 
choice than to call them rebels. The uprising bears 
all the marks of having been carefully planned and 
prepared. The rebels have been able to move 
against Madrid from two sides. Portugal, which 
has been a fascist country for some time, provides 
them with one base, and Spanish Morocco with an- 
other. The Spanish people, seeing their own Moorish 
mercenaries being used against them, may well pon- 
der the cost of their past imperialist ventures in 
Africa. It would be hard to find a plainer illustra- 
tion of the Marxist thesis that colonial imperialism 
in the end is only one more weapon of the ruling 
class against their own proletariat. 
Spain is far away, but we doubt whether many 
of our readers will be able to view her troubles with 
the complete detachment of the British Foreign 
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Office. They reveal very clearly how the class 
struggle converts domestic into international poli- 
tics. Every country in Europe is swayed by the 
Spanish civil war. England is divided and hesitant; 
her liberal tradition is dead, and her socialism still 
waits its trial of strength. France and Russia are 
openly friendly to the Spanish loyalists. Italy and 
Germany are openly friendly to the rebels and have 
tried to help them. Indeed, there have been rumours 
of a deal between Mussolini and General Franco 
which in the event of rebel success would give Italy 
a base in the Balearic Isles. We speak now of the 
official governments of these fascist countries. 
What the populace of Italy and Germany really think 
is known only to God. It is something to be thankful 
for that North America is now able to view at long 
range an attempt to establish a fascist dictatorship 
by force. The lesson of its violence, cruelty and 
bloodshed should be well learnt before our own 
Liberty Leaguers and such people try their hand at 
dictatorship. 


HERTZOG AND THE LEAGUE 


HE most remarkable fact which has emerged from 
the current crisis in the fortunes of the League 
is that R. B. Bennett and J. W. Dafoe have at last 
found something on which they can agree. Mr. 
Dafoe has been pointing with pride to the lone stand 
of South Africa in opposition to the dropping of 
sanctions against Italy; and Mr. Bennett in his 
speech in parliament, while he managed with lawyer- 
like care not to commit himself to anything in par- 
ticular, also expressed admiration for Premier Hert- 
zog’s stand. Since our idealists will no doubt be 
quoting South Africa at us a good deal, it should be 
pointed out that the South African policy on this 
occasion was as hard-boiled and as selfishly nation- 
alistic as that of any other member of the League. 
The South African whites, a minority in their com- 
munity, are engaged in a fairly ruthless process of 
putting their black majority in what they conceive 
to be its proper place; some of them dream of a 
great British-African confederation led by them- 
selves and applying their restrictive policies to the 
blacks. The intrusion of Italy into Africa has roused 
in a potentially dangerous way a wave of anti-white 
reaction among the blacks all over Africa; the prac- 
tice of France and Italy in putting arms into the 
hands of trained black soldiers has always been de- 
plored by far-seeing Britishers in Africa. All this 
made it natural for General Hertzog’s government 
to deplore what had happened in Ethiopia and to 
wish to use any means available to check Mussolini’s 
madness. There is an even more direct reason why 
South Africa should deplore anything which weakens 
the League. She controls South-West Africa under 
a League “Class C” mandate and is steadily doing 
her best to incorporate it effectively into the Union; 
the League, as a strong alliance of the victors in the 
last war is very important to her. It was these 
purely material considerations which led Generals 
Hertzog and Smuts to don the robes of idealism at 
the last League meeting. But there is nothing lib- 
eral or international in the fundamental policy 
which the present South African coalition govern- 
ment is pursuing in Africa itself. 
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GOD-CONTROL 
N Sunday, August 9, Mr. Buchman gave a broad- 
cast address from Berlin (where he is ap- 
parently assisting in applying God-Control to the 
Olympic games) to North America. Altogether it 
was one of the most effective fifteen minutes of 
radio speaking that we have listened to for a long 
time; and the fact that the Oxford Group people 
have launched out in this way on a broader appeal 
to the public is worth some attention. Of late they 
have been revising their line of talk to meet the 
criticism that their preaching was one of purely 
individual salvation, and they now profess to be 
able to change society by changing individuals. Mr. 
Buchman told his radio listeners in America how 
they have helped to solve social and economic prob- 
lems in Denmark and Norway. (Query—Did he tell 
the Scandinavians of how his house-parties have 
practically ended our economic problems in Canada 
and the United States?) And to the world at large 
he announces that it is a choice of God-Control or 
collapse. Mr. Kingsley Martin has recently been 
pointing out in the New Statesman just what are 
the political implications of this ideal of a nation or 
group of nations passively giving themselves up to 
the guidance of a few God-Controlled “leaders”. 
Germany, under Hitler, has indulged in too much 
anti-Christian posturing to fit into the Oxford Group 
picture, and Russia, of course, has gone off on the 
wrong track. But here are our Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities, with their long traditions of Protestant 
evangelicalism, providing exactly the right environ- 
ment for this Oxford Group species of Fascism. 
True, experience on the continent of Europe goes to 
prove that the successful Fascist “leader” must be 
of a more vulgar type and must spring from a lower 
stratum in society than the typical member of the 
Oxford Group house-party. But a matter of that 
kind could be arranged without too much trouble 
as long as it was provided that the “leader”, when he 
did emerge, was surrounded by some confidential 
advisers in the shape of God-Controlled bankers and 
business men. 





Old churches never die. 
Some, in the years’ mutations, 
Still pointing to the sky, 
Serve on—as service stations. 
CARLTON McNAUGHT. 











couraging success. There were 116 delegates 

representing every part of the Dominion, and for 
the first time delegates from the rest of Canada met 
representatives from the Maritimes at a C.C.F. con- 
vention. The subjects discussed were of first im- 
portance, and the tenor of the discussions showed an 
understanding and a unity of purpose which estab- 
lish the C.C.F. as the Canadian Socialist party rap- 
idly becoming national in fact as well as in inten- 
tion. This was particularly encouraging in view of 
the fact that the delegates arrived in Toronto almost 
entirely ignorant about the agenda and its contents. 
That they were ready and able to debate all ques- 
tions at such short notice is indicative of a consider- 
able amount of thinking throughout the movement. 

The main business of the Convention was the 
consideration of a number of statements of policy 
presented to it on behalf of the National Council. 
These statements were prepared as an elaboration 
of the important planks in the Regina Manifesto and 
were designed to bring the C.C.F. policy on a number 
of subjects up to date in the light of developments 
both outside and inside the party. In the present 
review of the work of the Convention it will not be 
possible to deal fully with every one of the questions, 
but an attempt will be made to indicate at some 
length those sections of the policy which are either 
of greater immediate importance, or are additions to 
former C.C.F. policy. 

By a planned coincidence the foreign policy of 
the C.C.F. was introduced to the Convention on 
August fourth,—the anniversary of the outbreak of 
the World War. The party emerged from the con- 
vention with a clear, unequivocal] policy both as re- 
gards Canada’s status as a member of the British 
Commonwealth and as regards the C.C.F. attitude to 
the present League of Nations. On the first the 
C.C.F. demands legislation “which will remove the 
legal and constitutional] obstacles to independent ac- 
tion by the Canadian parliament and government on 
all questions of peace and war. Such legislation will 
make it clear to the world that Canada is free to be 
neutral in any war, even in one in which the other 
members of the British Commonwealth are engaged.” 
There can be no doubt that such legislation is long 
overdue and is at the moment too urgent to be de- 
layed. When war breaks out Canada must not find 
herself, whether in fact or through legal fiction, in 
danger of being considered at war automatically 
upon Great Britain’s entry into the war. Such legis- 
lation need not, as it cannot safely, wait for the 
C.C.F. to come into power. The demand for it must 
be made on the present government, and made not 
only by the members of parliament, but by the people 
throughout the Dominion. 

The policy of the C.C.F. towards the present 
League of Nations follows logically from its analysis 
of the present world situation. That analysis con- 
tains three main steps: (1) “That the principal 
causes of war in the modern world are economic 
competition, the struggle for raw materials and mar- 


Te C.C.F. Convention was, on the whole, an en- 
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DAVID LEWIS 


kets, and the class conflicts which are an essential 
part of the capitalist system.” (2) That, neverthe- 
less, a properly organized League of Nations is a 
necessity and could be “of great help in organizing 
world opinion against war and in establishing a 
system of collective security to prevent aggression.” 
In order to accomplish these objectives the League 
must in action as well as on paper “provide 
machinery for the peaceful change of treaties; deal 
fearlessly with economic conflicts; work out in ad- 
vance a clear policy for collective action against an 
aggressor; and its members must disarm.” (3) That 
the present League has failed and cannot be trusted, 
not because the principles of a League of Nations 
are wrong, but “because imperialist governments 
have used it as a screen behind which to play the old 
game of power politics.” 


HE policy of the C.C.F. follows logically from the 

above analysis, and may also be divided into 
three parts: (1) The general conclusion that “the 
change from capitalism to a socialist economy plan- 
ned in the interests of the people will be the best 
protection against war.” (2) That, in the meantime, 
the C.C.F. will actively work for and support any 
policy which aims at reorganizing the League into a 
genuine and effective collective peace system. (3) 
That “until such reorganization is achieved the 
C.C.F. believes that Canada should remain strictly 
neutral in case of war regardless of who the bellig- 
erents may be.” 

This foreign policy has, in the press, and more 
particularly in the Communist press, been misrepre- 
sented as simply isolationist in the traditional sense. 
The above outline of the policy, consisting mainly of 
quotations from the statement adopted by the Con- 
vention, clearly shows, we believe, that such an in- 
terpretation is simply a distortion. In the present 
state of the world in general and of the League in 
particular, the policy, it is true, is one of neutrality 
in the case of war, but for reasons entirely different 
from those forming the basis of the traditional 
policy of isolation as preached both in Canada and 
in the United States. This latter policy derives 
fundamentally from the geographical position of the 
two countries and says, in effect, that the troubles 
of Europe are not our troubles and that the only 
thing we should do is let the maniacs of Europe stew 
in their own juice. The C.C.F. policy is as far re- 
moved from this as can be imagined. The responsi- 
bilities of Canada as a nation among nations are ex- 
pressly recognized, its duty to help build a world 
order is clearly stated. The determination to stay 
out of any war waged under the present League is 
based upon the fact that it is almost certain to be 
just another imperialist war which the innocent 
masses will be induced to support by means of moral 
appeals as false and as hypocritical as those which 
led millions of men to their death in the last war. 
Such a policy is not isolationist; it is frankly and 
consistently socialist. 

The other subject which called forth a great deal 
of discussion was that dealing with the party’s re- 
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lations with other political parties. This question 
divides itself in practice into two distinct parts both 
of which required restatement and clarification due 
to developments inside the C.C.F. and throughout 
the world. The first concerns the party’s policy as 
regards co-operation with other parties on the politi- 
cal field. In all socialist parties there have always 
been sections of opinion, until recently regarded 
rather contemptuously as right-wing, who have ad- 
vocated coalition and co-operation with bourgeois 
parties for the purpose of putting into effect those 
social reforms which are necessarily part of a social- 
ist programme and are designed immediately to im- 
prove the condition of the people pending the estab- 
lishment of the co-operative commonwealth. Today, 
however, the demand for political collaboration 
comes from the Communist party, and for reasons 
which are quite different from and much more 
serious than those of the perennial reformist. Those 
reasons are, of course, the growing menace of fas- 
cism and the imminence of war. In fact, the two are 
at the present time really one, for the danger of war 
becomes ever greater as fascism advances. The 
formation of popular fronts in Spain and in France 
has created an opposition to fascism which, though 
it may not be entirely successful, has shown itself 
heroically determined to fight its advance. These 
examples and the needs of the Soviet Union, (the 
reverse is probably the order of importance), essen- 
tially form the basis of the Communist party’s 
demand for an all-inclusive popular front in Canada. 


HE Convention, by the overwhelming vote of 88 

to 7, decided against any political collaboration 
with other parties. In coming to this decision the 
convention was not unmindful of the above consider- 
ations, nor was it critical of such collaboration in 
other countries, nor, finally, was it ignorant of or 
unconcerned with the Fascist and semi-Fascist 
movements in our own Dominion. In our view this 
overwhelming decision of the Convention was, under 
the Canadian circumstances, the only possible de- 
cision. It showed, moreover, that the C.C.F., far 
from being a heterogeneous and loose conglomera- 
tion of discontents, has already become a party with 
a unified and definite objective which, in the words 
of the resolution, is “to transform our present econ- 
omic system into a co-operative commonwealth by 
methods suitable to Canadian conditions at the 
present time.” 

The Popular Front is essentially a temporary and 
defensive measure. That this is true was really ad- 
mitted by the French Communist party itself when, 
contrary to its clear obligations, it refused to join 
the Popular Front government. A fusion of all left 
parties necessarily involves considerable compromise 
and concession. This may be necessary and becomes 
possible only under conditions of extreme emerg- 
ency. Without in the least minimizing the dangers 
of fascism in Canada it is, nevertheless, clear that 
such an emergency does not yet exist here. A fusion 
of the C.C.F., Communists, Social Crediters, Recon- 
structionists, and Left Liberals—which is what the 
Communists advocate,— would, under present Cana- 
dian conditions, create confusion, compromise the 
socialist objective and the C.C.F. as a party, and 
might even, by way of reaction, call forth a strength- 
ening of the right forces. These were, we believe, 
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some of the considerations behind the Convention’s 
decision, and they are valid and sufficient considera- 
tions. 

That the C.C.F. is aware of the possible threat 
to our democratic rights and of the need for unity 
in opposing all encroachment on our civil liberties, 
in defending the unemployed worker and the poverty- 
stricken farmer, and in educating and organizing 
the Canadian people for peace, is clearly apparent 
from the unanimous adoption of the second part of 
the National Council statement. This calls upon all 
C.C.F. units to take an active part in all such activi- 
ties and, wherever desirable, to co-operate with al! 
other groups. In this case, too, the Convention made 
an important and timely decision which should do 
much to consolidate the C.C.F. organization and to 
co-ordinate its activities. For until now previous 
declarations of policy had created the impression 
that the party was opposed to any united action on 
the non-political front. This led to considerable dis- 
harmony and confusion. The recent Convention 
made the C.C.F. policy on the United Front abund- 
antly clear. The line of demarcation between non- 
political and political co-operation is fairly distinct, 
and it now remains for loca] C.C.F. organizations to 
implement the policy laid down by the convention in 
a spirit of loyalty and of democratic discipline. It 
was this sort of spirit which motivated the declara- 
tion “that decisions regarding such (i.e. non-politi- 
cal) co-operation shall rest with the provincial coun- 
cil concerned, subject to review by the national 
council if in its opinion such co-operation conflicts 
with the platform and constitution of the C.C.F.” 
This provision was obviously necessary if there is 
to be any unity of action inside the movement, and 
several attempts to remove or to weaken it were 
decisively defeated. 


HE shameful failure of the present government 

to carry out its election pledge to bring the Bank 
of Canada under complete national ownership and 
control, and the confusion on monetary issues cre- 
ated by “social credit” theories made necessary a 
clear restatement of C.C.F. policy in this field. This 
policy remains, as it has always been, complete 
national ownership and control of the entire bank- 
ing and credit system, and effective national control 
and direction of investment by means of a National 
Investment Board. Pains are taken to state in the 
plainest terms why this comprehensive policy is 
necessary not only for the purpose of establishing 
the co-operative commonwealth, but also for the pur- 
pose of putting into effect those social reforms and 
schemes of public works which are necessary to 
ameliorate the conditions of our people. 

For the Convention recognized that there are 2 
number of measures not directly concerned with the 
building of socialism which a C.C.F. government 
would have to undertake immediately upon assuming 
office. Indeed, it recognized that some of these 
measures could and should be undertaken by any 
government “sincerely determined to ameliorate the 
lot of the unemployed”. Such measures are: ade- 
quate old age and disability pensions; training and 
re-education projects for the unemployed; Dominion 
scholarships and maintenance grants; a policy of 
socially needed public works such as housing, reaf- 
forestation, electrification, etc.; and the immediate 
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reorganization and co-ordination of all] relief meas- 
ures under full Dominion authority. A separate 
statement on housing indicates in considerable de- 
tai] the general outline of an adequate housing plan. 
To enable all such schemes of social insurance, 
social service, and public works to be carried out 
effectively, radical and specific amendments to the 
B.N.A. are called for, amendments which will give 
the federal parliament unquestionable contro] in all 
such matters. 

Demands for action along the lines indicated 
above have always been resisted by our provincial 
and federal governments on the plea of lack of 
funds. In addition, it is common knowledge that all 
“budgets are top heavy with interest charges. The 
average cost of debt in the federal budget in recent 
years has been three to four times the amount of the 
much bewailed burden of relief expenditures.” 
Finally, in complete disregard of the plight of our 
people, the federal, the Alberta “Social Credit”, and 
other governments have resorted to the sales tax,— 
“a levy designed to soak the consumer, and which 
can only have the effect of raising the cost of living 
and reducing the purchasing power of the popula- 
tion”. 

HE C.C.F. Convention reaffirmed its determined 

opposition to all forms of the sales tax. It in- 
sisted that there are effective solutions both to the 
problem of raising additional] revenue, and to that 
of liquidating our government debts. The first can 
be met by steeply graded taxes on incomes and on 
corporation profits, and by federal inheritance taxes. 
For the reduction of the principal of government 
debts the C.C.F. proposes “a debt redemption levy on 
accumulated private wealth over $25,000.00, to be 
imposed only once, to be graduated in proportion to 
the size of private fortunes, and to be used exclus- 
ively for the cancellation of the national debt bur- 
den”. Some may feel, probably with justice, that the 
exemption maximum was placed too high, but con- 
troversy over this point would not be of much value. 
The idea is feasible, just and of first-rate import- 
ance. The C.C.F. should not fail to popularize it 
throughout the country, for few people realize the 
tremendous amount that could be raised in this way 
or what a small number of our citizens would be 
touched by such a ievy on wealth. The capitalist 
press will, when C.C.F. propaganda on this point 
begins to have effect, undoubtedly concentrate its 
criticism on this plank and will condemn it, as has 
been done in other places, as unjust, confiscatory and 
the like. But it seems clear that opposition to mon- 
opolistic concentration of wealth is so wide-spread 
that the people of Canada will listen with sympathy 
to the proposal for a levy on wealth, especially as a 
means of reducing our debt burdens. 

Of all the problems facing the Canadian people, 
that of agriculture is the most difficult. The present 
writer is not competent to deal critically with this 
problem, but it seems to him that the time will soon 
come when the Canadian farmer will have to be edu- 
cated to the idea of the socialization of the agricul- 
tural industry. It is doubtful whether short of this, 
it will ever be possible adequately to contro] and 
direct agricultural production and prices. But there 
are many things which can and should be done now. 
The C.C.F. policy, therefore, calls for legislation to 
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regulate agricultural] prices so as to provide the 
farmer with an adequate return; a Growers’ National 
Marketing Board, a Grain Board and an Advisory 
Committee “representatives of the organized pro- 
ducers”; “an adequate and scientific method of crop 
insurance”; the national ownership and control of 
the industries directly concerned with agriculture, 
such as the agricultural implement, gasoline and oil, 
packing, dairying, milling, and processing indus- 
tries; the reduction of agricultural debt; and, final- 
ly, “legislation to prevent foreclosure and eviction 
of the farmer”. 

It seems clear to the present writer that the 
policy of the C.C.F., as elaborated at its recent con- 
vention, is clear, agressive, and practical. But im- 
portant as it is to develop and state clearly the 
policy of a party, the main job of propagating that 
policy and of winning support for it still remains to 
be done. The main problems facing the C.C.F. in 
this field were indicated in detail in Prof. Under- 
hill’s article in last month’s Forum. The Conven- 
tion could not solve these problems; it could and did 
show that the delegates were aware of them and that 
all sections of the C.C.F. were eager to help solve 
them. Without any opposition the Convention ap- 
proved many changes in the party’s constitution 
aiming at greater national unity and central con- 
trol. It provided for a national Organizing Secre- 
tary and instructed the National Council to appoint, 
as soon as finances will permit, a French-speaking 
organizer. Local resolutions from many parts of the 
country suggested various means for raising the 
necessary finance for an effective national organiza- 
tion, all evidence of the fact that the movement as a 
whole is deeply concerned to help build the C.C.F. 

HE Convention has shown that the C.C.F. is built 

on firm foundations, and that the idea of a loose 
federation has given place to the pressing desire for 
a unified national party. It remains for these who 
have been entrusted with directing the progress of 
the movement to do everything possible to extend 
and strengthen the organization and influence of 
the party. The resources of socialist support in 
Canada have barely been tapped, and even if only 
some of the possible things are done, lasting and 
far-reaching results will follow. 


Prairie Impression 


The world is a silver penny 

Impossibly large 

And I am in the middle of it. 

A penny reaching from rim to dull grey rim of sky 

That curves above my head, a lustreless bowl. 

There is nothing but the snow and I. 

The snow in shadowed hummocks is its super- 
scription 

But I cannot read the language nor make out the 
design. 

I am alone in this white desolation. 

Though I move, it travels with me, 

Featureless, 

And I still remain in the middle. 

MARGOT OSBORNE. 
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Economic Notes 
EUGENE FORSEY 


Recovery— 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index of the 
physical volume of business averaged 107.0 for the 
first six months of 1936, compared with 98.9 last 
year. Business has more than recovered the ground 
lost in the first quarter of the year and the pace of 
recovery is accelerating. The June index at 110.3 
(99.2 last year) showed a greater advance on 1935 
than the May index. Construction, in spite of a 
falling off in public works, is beginning to show a 
definite gain. Carloadings, unemployment, iron and 
steel, newsprint, flour, retail trade, imports, and 
especially exports, are all well above last year. 
Wheat exports are more than double. Railway gross 
earnings have risen, and net, though down in June, 
shows an improvement for the six months. 

These facts, however, provide less ground for 
complacency than might be supposed. In the first 
place it is still too early to say what will be the 
precise effect of the drought. Even if it brings no 
serious check, it remains true that the indices are 
all in terms of 1926—100. The 1929 index was near 
125, so that we are still considerably below the pre- 
depression level. Moreover, there has been an ap- 
preciable increase of population since 1929: even an 
index of 125 or 130 would not really mean that we 
had got back to “prosperity”. For the masses the 
situation is worsened by the technological advance 
during the depression. 1929 production would not 
mean 1929 employment. It is ominous that with all 
the gains since last year, the number on relief in 
May had fallen only from 1,277,000 to 1,245,000. 


Whose Recovery?— 

Dividends for the first eight months of this year, 
according to the Financial Post, amount to $147,- 
500,000, compared with $125,000,000 for the same 
period in 1935. August dividends are down $781,000, 
but July figures broke all records. Total dividends 
for 1936, it is estimated, may reach $260,000,000, a 
figure second only to the all-time high of $284,- 
000,000 in 1930. Mining dividends may be as much 
as $75,000,000, with International Nickel breaking 
all previous records. 

This improvement, however, is also very irregu- 
lar in its incidence. Dividends of gold mines seem 
likely to be about three times as high as in 1930, 
dividends of base metals probably almost the same 
as in that year. On the other hand railway dividends, 
which accounted for over $35,000,000 in 1930, are 
now non-existent; pulp and paper dividends have 
shrunk from more than $8,000,000 to almost nothing; 
distilling, around $5,000,000 in 1929 and 1930, were 
nearer $500,000 in 1934 and 1935. But chemicals, 
certain textiles (cotton, woollens, silks, hosiery and 
knitted goods, carpets, thread and cordage) electri- 
cal apparatus, meat packing and tobacco are above 
their pre-depression figures, and telephones, power 
and glass are probably not far below 1929 levels. 

More detailed figures for 1934, the last year for 
which the full records are as yet available, illus- 
trate the same point in a different way. In iron and 
steel] (exclusive of agricultural ‘implements, auto- 
mobiles and their parts, and boilers, tanks and en- 
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gines), dividends were about 38 percent of the 
1929 figure, wages 44 percent. In certain sections 
of the chemical industry (acids, alkalies and salts, 
coal tar distillation, fertilizers and explosives) 
dividends were barely above 1929, wages almost 15 
percent up. In the textile groups already mentioned 
dividends were rather above 1929, wages were rather 
below it. Electrical apparatus showed dividends 103 
percent of 1929, wages 49 percent. Tobacco manu- 
facturing maintained its steady profits, but wage 
bill was only 71 percent of 1929. In meat packing, 
dividends stood at almost 178 percent of 1929, wage 
bill at 84 percent. For distilling, on the other hand, 
the corresponding figures were 8 percent and 49 
percent, for flour milling 42 and 57, brewing 68 and 
73. Telephone dividends were at almost the 1929 
level, but payroll had fallen to about 66 percent, re- 
flecting in part, no doubt, the widespread introduc- 
tion of automatic exchanges. 


Succession Duty Evasion in Ontario— 

Canadian Forum readers will derive much enter- 
tainment from two articles on this subject in the 
Financial Post of June 20 and June 27. Several 
lamented leading citizens, it appears, have defrauded 
the provincial treasury in a big way. One estate re- 
opened brought in almost $1,000,000 in extra duties, 
but only after the executors had been threatened 
with a prison term. Another had concealed assets 
of $400,000 on which the duty would originally have 
been almost $30,000. When penalties for non-pay- 
ment had been added, the government collected over 
$400,000. A third is said to have been filed, on two 
successive transfers, at about one-quarter of its real 
value, which may be surmised from the fact that the 
present heir, after payment of claims and 100 per- 
cent penalty, will still have $3,000,000 or so left! 
Tax exempt bonds seem to have been the subject of 
a “racket”, being “swapped” from estate to estate, 
or “even borrowed or rented, and at times with great 
rapidity”. 

Formerly the penalty for concealment of assets 
was 25 percent of the total duty. It is now 100 per- 
cent. “There appears”, says the Post, “to be no 
case on record in which former administrations ex- 
acted even the 25 percent penalty!” The exclamation 
mark seems not inappropriate. It would be inter- 
esting to hear what defence Mr. Hepburn’s prede- 
cessors have to offer. 

The whole affair draws attention again to the 
need for much greater publicity in regard to suc- 
cession duties in this country. Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the United States publish 
regular figures, in easily available form: estates 
passed for probate, grouped according to size, and 
duties collected from each group. In Canada this 
is all shrouded in secrecy: not one syllable of infor- 
mation gets to the public except the total figure of 
duties collected by each province and an occasional 
short newspaper item about what Mr. Bigwig or Sir 
Whatshisname Stickinthemud has left to his wife, 
his chauffeur or his cat. 
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HE attention of organized labor in Toronto has 
Ff recently been attracted to the growing tendency 

of civil courts to grant injunctions restraining 
picketing in labour disputes. The seriousness of the 
question is aggravagated by the fact that such in- 
junctions are, in the first instance, generally granted 
upon the ex parte application of the employer, based 
upon affidavit evidence which has not been subject- 
ed to scrutiny and criticism, to say nothing of cross- 
examination, by any representative of the workers. 
The particular instances which have recently em- 
phasized this question are those of the Bassel case, 
the Kiski Coffee Shop case, and the Spick and Span 
case. They will be referred to insofar as they af- 
ford any illustration of the matters which seem to 
require consideration. 


“Yellow Dog” Agreements 


The case which for a number of reasons has re- 
ceived the widest notice is that of the Bassel Res- 
taurant case, in which a series of injunctions were 
issued against former employees of that concern and 
now members of the Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ 
Alliance, Local 168. This case, it must be at once 
pointed out, is based specifically upon contractual 
rights which Bassel, the employer, claims to be en- 
titled to, by reason of contracts which the workers 
were obliged to sign as a condition of securing em- 
ployment. Under these contracts the employee 
ostensibly deprives himself of any right to picket, 
demonstrate, distribute circulars or to carry on any 
of the activities usually associated with a strike or 
labour dispute. Such contracts are a familiar phe- 
nomenon, particularly in industrial] disputes to the 
south of us, and have come to be known as “yellow 
dog” agreements. The Bassel case, therefore, does 
not in any way establish any general precedent for 
the granting of injunctions to restrain picketing, its 
significance as a legal precedent being confined 
solely to cases of contract, such as were here in- 
volved. 

But despite this limitation on the legal signific- 
ance of the Bassel injunctions, by very reason of the 
fact that these injunctions were granted upon the 
assumption of the legality of “yellow dog” agree- 
ments, they do nevertheless present a serious ques- 
tion to organized labour. Having regard to the de- 
gree of public attention which the case has received, 
the granting of these injunctions may be calculated 
to encourage employers generally to utilize such 
agreements wherever possible. Such a matter merits 
the immediate attention of organized labour with 
the view to taking appropriate steps either to test 
the legality of such contracts on grounds of public 
policy or, and more preferably, to secure the enact- 
ment of legislation which will definitely declare 
such agreements to be null and void. 

Although there is considerable legal ground for 
questioning the validity of such agreements, specific 
legislation upon the subject would effectively dis- 
pose of the matter. Legislative precedent for such 
a proposal may be found elsewhere and the principle 
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Injunctions Against Picketing 


J. L. COHEN 


is already recognized in our own legislation in re- 
spect to mechanic’s lien of a wage earner. A section 
of the Mechanics’ Lien Act, for instance, provides 
that no document signed by a worker in which he 
purports to agree to waive his lien rights can be 
valid and binding as against him. This legislative 
provision recognizes that as a matter of public 
policy it is socially necessary that the workman’s 
lien should be kept intact, and that having regard 
to his inferior bargaining position he should be 
legislatively protected against signing away his lien 
rights. There is no reason why the same principle 
should not apply in all cases of “yellow dog” agree- 
ments. 
Interim and Ex Parte Injunctions 


Both the Bassel case and the Kiski Coffee Shop 
case afford illustration of the threat to organized 
labour when the general legal principles relating to 
injunction orders, and which have grown out of 
property and commercial transactions, are applied 
by the Courts in the case of an industrial dispute. 
By reason of these general principles and the court 
practice relating to injunctions, interim injunctions 
are granted, usually upon ex parte application, which 
may effectively turn the scales in an industrial dis- 
pute at the very outset and at the critical moment 
of a strike. These injunctions, once granted, gener- 
ally remain in force until the trial and they obvi- 
ously operate effectively to throttle strike activity. 

The general law relating to the granting of in- 
terim injunctions is too wide a subject to permit 
extensive examination here, but it may be stated 
generally that the Courts proceed upon a principle 
of the so called “balance of convenience” of the par- 
ties to a law suit. The general features of the prin- 
ciple are such that when applied to any industrial 
dispute they operate peculiarly to the advantage of 
an employer and to the detriment of the defendant 
workers. This unfair result to labour so definitely 
results from the application of the general practice 
and principles relating to injunctions that it is not 
unreasonable to propose that separate provision 
should be made regulating their issue in the case of 
labour disputes. It should, for instance, be made 
possible to secure legislation which will provide, in 
respect to industrial disputes, that no ex parte or 
interim application shal] be heard in any labour dis- 
pute case, with suitable provision, say, for a sum- 
mary, but at the same time a proper trial of the issue 
before any injunction or order can be issued. This 
is the procedure followed, for instance, in landlord 
disputes with alleged overholding tenants, where the 
delay involved in usual trial procedure is replaced 
by special legislative provision. 


Should Civil Jurisdiction Extend At All to 
Labour Disputes? 


Such a proposal of course carries the disadvant- 
age that it does accept as a fact that under circum- 
stances so regulated a civil injunction may be legally 
granted in the case of an industrial dispute. The 
more fundamental question arises if it is at all ap- 
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propriate that our civil courts should be permitted 
to issue injunctions in such cases and whether it is 
not reasonable to argue that legal action with re- 
spect to picketing or strike demonstration should be 
restricted to the application of the provisions of the 
Criminal Code. 

The issue has been particularly focused by the 
decision of the Kiski Coffee Shop case, in which 
judgment was recently rendered, after trial, by 
Judge O’Connell of the York County Court. But be- 
fore dealing with the problem presented by that 
case, reference should be made to a more general 
situation under which injunctions may be issued in 
industrial disputes. The Courts, for instance, are 
empowered to issue injunctions, whether interim or 
permanent, restraining the publication of libellous 
statements. Such a principle facilitates intrusion 
by the Court into industrial disputes. Displaying a 
sign or distributing a circular which announces that 
“qa strike” is in progress against “low wages” or 
against, “sweat shop conditions” constitutes in effect 
assertions of fact which, if untrue, would be deemed 
libellous in respect to the employer referred to. 

Under the general principles dealing with the 
restraining of libellous statements the Court may, 
therefore, be called upon to determine what set of 
conditions do in fact justify the use of the term 
“strike”, as for instance the relative number of those 
who are on strike as compared with those who have 
continued working, or whether an actual employer- 
employee relationship did in fact exist between those 
who picket and the employer, and if not, whether 
those who do so picket are in fact entitled, in law, 
to declare themselves on strike against the employer 
firm. The Courts may be called upon to decide what 
wage payments justify the use of the term “low 
wages” or “starvation wages” or what working con- 
ditions justify the use of the term “sweat shop con- 
ditions”. These are important questions and they 
offer considerable scope for interference with in- 
dustrial disputes, but since this memorandum is 
intended to deal rather with the more direct phase 
of court interference with labour disputes, the ques- 
tions arising out of the principle of libellous state- 
ments are not further discussed here. They should, 
however, be taken into careful consideration and 
appropriately dealt with by those concerned with 
the matter. 

Dealing more specifically with court restraint 
upon strike activity as such, it should be noted that 
the general principle upon which the right of the 
court to issue injunctions restraining picketing has 
so far been based (other than “yellow dog” contracts 
or allegedly libellous statements) is the legal doc- 
trine of “nuisance”. This term is not used in the 
casual sense in which it implies mere irritation or 
annoyance, but in its legal sense implying the com- 
mittal of an act by an individual which wrongfully 
interferes with the property or person of another to 
that person’s damage or detriment. 

The first step in a “nuisance” case is a finding 
by the Courts that an employer possesses property 
rights in his business extending even to the intang- 
ible element of the good will which arises out of the 
freedom and ease with which people, (whether pros- 
pective employees or prospective customers) may 
deal with him. The next step is to scrutinize the 
conduct of the defendant workers in order to deter- 
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mine whether such conduct tends to interfere with 
or to destroy the usefulness or value of that property 
right which the employer is so found to possess. 

It is at this point that some confusion in the law 
exists for it is not quite clear whether the courts 
will hold that any act at all of the defendants which 
injuriously affects the business or property of the 
employer is to be construed as constituting a legal 
nuisance or whether it is only such acts as are in- 
herently of a wrongful character which will support 
such a finding. 

The Kiski Coffee Shop case was at first, on the 
basis of the published reasons for judgment, gener- 
ally regarded as a serious precedent which seemed 
to establish that any conduct at all of the defendant 
workers which did in fact hurt the plaintiffs’ busi- 
ness or depreciated its value constituted a “nuis- 
ance” in the law. The later formal judgment as 
issued shows the case to be less dangerous than was 
at first assumed since, as now issued, it only re- 
strains the defendants from “watching and beset- 
ting, picketing and loitering . . - in such a manner 
as to constitute a nuisance within the terms of the 
reasons for judgment”. This form of judgment 
rather tends to beg the question and limits the effect 
of the case as any conclusive precedent in labour 
disputes. 

An illustration of the broader view of the basis 
upon which the conduct of strikers should be exam- 
ined is that of the Spick & Span case in which, dur- 
ing several hearings upon the merits of the applica- 
tion, the courts definitely decided that picketing of 
the sort generally known as “peaceful picketing” 
was not wrongful even if in fact it did result in in- 
juring the plaintiffs’ business. The employers were 
unsuccessful here in their persistent attempt to ob- 
tain an interim injunction restraining picketing alto- 
gether, as had been secured in the Kiski case. 

The difference between those acts of a worker 
which may be of their nature inherently wrongful, 
and those acts of a worker which of their nature 
have no element of wrong about them but which 
merely result in injuring the employer’s business, is 
illustrated by the fact that the only injunction 
granted by the court in the Spick and Span case was 
one restraining the specific acts of blocking en- 
trances or of threatening customers. Such acts, 
most obviously, are not merely the exercise of nor- 
mal conduct but are in themselves wrongful, whether 
as features of an industrial dispute or otherwise. 
But that very criterion illustrates and should estab- 
lish that where the conduct of strikers is not of itself 
of a wrongful nature there should be no court inter- 
ference. 

This brings us closer to the central question in- 
volved in the use of injunctions in industrial dis- 
putes. If it is argued (as was done in the Kiski Cof- 
fee Shop case and as seemed almost to be implied 
from the reasons for judgment issued in that case), 
that any act of picketing or of strike demonstration, 
merely because it injuriously affects an employer’s 
business, is for that reason to be declared illegal and 
restrained against, the net legal result is that virtu- 
ally all picketing becomes illegal. 

If, on the other hand, it is only wrongful acts 
which can constitute a nuisance, i.e. acts which in 
their very nature are not normal instances of con- 
duct or of behaviour, and which irrespective of their 
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effect upon the employer’s business are improper, 
such for instance as acts of threatening or of physi- 
cal interference, the question immediately arises 
why such inherently wrongful acts cannot and 
should not be dealt with through the provisions of 
the criminal law. 

An early case in our Ontario Courts, which, until 
recently, it was thought, effectively eliminated from 
Ontario the use of injunctions in labor disputes, 
clearly laid down the principle that the civil pro- 
cedure of injunction should not be extended to mat- 
ters which come within the sphere and jurisdiction 
of the Criminal Code. The clear statement of such 
a principle by legislation or otherwise, implemented 
by the conclusive establishment either by case pre- 
cedent or by specific legislation, that strike conduct, 
if not inherently wrongful, should not be used as 
the basis for civil proceedings and that, if so wrong- 
ful, it should be dealt with only under the Criminal 
Code, would completely remove the injunction 
danger from industrial disputes. 

Until such a conclusive result is reached there 
will be open for court construction the type of con- 
duct which will as against that which will not justify 
a decision of “nuisance”. Such legal questions are 


so intangible that their decision becomes almost a 
reflection of the personal viewpoint and experience 
of the judge involved, and although favourable legal 
results were obtained, for instance, in the Spick and 
Span case, this does not afford any assurance that 
the same conduct, or some variation of it, might not 
be differently regarded by another judge and held to 
constitute a legal nuisance. It seems obviously quite 
undesirable that such shadings in interpretation of 
conduct should be used as a basis for injunction 
orders interfering with conduct not otherwise 
wrongful; and it is more reasonable to say that 
the law should only deal with such conduct as is 
illegal] under the Criminal Code and by use of the 
provisions of the Code. 

It should not be overlooked that vesting such 
exclusive jurisdiction in the criminal courts does 
carry with it a degree of danger, since the result may 
be to encourage and intensify police interference in 
industrial disputes. But that is an administrative 
and not a judicial problem and can be dealt with and 
handled much more effectively, if organized labour 
properly guards its interests, than can the intricate 
legal and judicial questions which accompany the 
use of the injunction in industrial disputes. 


The Question of a Provincial Bank © 


EUGENE FORSEY 


C.C.F. contains a section on “Finance”, which 

begins: “(a) Banking, mobilizing the credit of 
the province for the benefit of the people, and re- 
opening of the provincial savings office, pending 
establishment of a provincial bank on the lines of 
chartered banks.” Of these proposals, the second, 
“re-opening of the provincial savings office,” is un- 
exceptionable. The other two, however, call for 
careful critical examination, for they represent ideas 
which are by no means confined to the Manitoba 
section of the C.C.F. 

It would be interesting to know what the Mani- 
toba C.C.F. means by “mobilizing the credit of the 
province for the benefit of the people”. In a Social 
Credit document this phrase means something def- 
inite, though demonstrably absurd. But what does 
it mean here? Is it just a bid for Social Credit 
votes? If so, it is dishonest, and poor politics into 
the bargain, for in this field the Social Crediters 
can outbid the C.C.F. every time. If, as seems more 
probable, it indicates a genuine belief in Social 
Credit plus Socialism, it is still poor politics; for 
if the voter thinks he can get a new world by the 
painless method of Social Credit without changing 
the structure of society, he will vote for a straight 
Social Credit candidate, not for someone who tells 
him that he must also change the structure of so- 
ciety. The only C.C.F. strategy which can hope to 
meet the Social Credit challenge is one which is not 
afraid to say plainly that Social Credit is rubbish, 
that it won’t work and couldn’t work in any con- 
ceivable society. If, as is perhaps most probable of 
all, the Manitoba C.C.F. is merely toying with some 
general notion of “deficiency of purchasing power”, 
3 la Hobson, for example, much the same criticisms 
apply. Hobson’s analysis, though infinitely more 
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reasonable than Major Douglas’, is just not true. 
Anyone who will spend half an hour reading chapter 
three of John Strachey’s “Nature of Capitalist 
Crisis”, can see that for himself. 

As Professor John Macmurray said recently, 
“The only thing that has propaganda value is the 
truth. If something else gives you immediate re- 
sults, it will give you the wrong results.” After 
what happened in Alberta, one would have thought 
that no one in the C.C.F. could have any further 
illusions about this, but it is only too evident that 
some are still following wandering fires. 

If “mobilizing the credit of the province” means 
something other than I have suggested, then we 
should be told so, and told precisely what, not left 
with a vague phrase which can be taken in several 
senses, at least three of which would be disastrous. 

So much by the way of preliminary. What about 
the specific proposal to establish “a provincial bank 
on the lines of chartered banks’? 

In the first place, the thing can’t be done. The 
province itself has no power to charter a bank. It 
would have to apply to the Dominion Government 
and Parliament. Does anyone in his senses imagine 
that the Dominion would grant a charter? With a 
capitalist majority at Ottawa, the influence of the 
chartered banks and the great financial, industrial 
and trading corporations controlled by the same 
interests would be decisive. The banks would cer- 
tainly dislike the appearance of a rival pledged to 
follow policies different from theirs. Their friends 
in Parliament would subject the application to a 
merciless fire of questions. The least hint of mone- 
tary heresy, or even of an intention to set up a 
special monetary régime in a particular part of the 
country, and all would be over. Nor would the re- 
fusal be without strong and solid reasons; the dif- 
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ficulties of a provincial bank are, as we shall see, 
formidable. 


ITH a C.C.F. majority at Ottawa the reason 

for applying for a charter would presumably 
disappear. But if any provincial government did 
apply, it would certainly be turned down flat. No 
government could carry through a Socialist plan for 
the Dominion without complete control of the mone- 
tary and financial system. One or more provincial 
governments blithely pursuing fancy monetary ideas 
of their own would wreck the whole thing. 

Suppose, however, that the impossible happened, 
and a capitalist-controlled Parliament granted a 
charter. Would it be worth anything? What could 
a provincial bank do? 

Everyone who knows anything at all about money 
knows two things: that more than 90 per cent. of all 
business in Canada is carried on by means of “bank 
money”, that is, deposits subject to cheque; and that 
bank loans create deposits. From this many people, 
not unnaturally, draw the conclusion that banks can 
create money out of thin air, without limit; that only 
their stupidity or their greed for profit keeps them 
from doing so; and that the remedy is to give this 
magic power to the government, which, enlightened 
and disinterested, will use it for the public good. 

But this conclusion, though natural, is incorrect. 
Loans do create deposits, but banks cannot create 
money out of thin air. Quite apart from considera- 
tions of profit, the banks’ ability to make loans oper- 
ates within certain limiting conditions. First, the 
loan must be safe, that is, the lending bank must feel 
reasonably sure of being paid the interest and prin- 
cipal. This usually means that the borrower must 
deposit with the lending bank good collateral: bonds 
or shares which are reasonably “liquid”, that is, 
quickly convertible into cash to the amount of the 
loan. Second, the banks must maintain cash reserve 
and deposits in the central bank at about nine or ten 
per cent. of their total liabilities to the public. 
Experience has shown that anything less is unsafe. 
Third, no one bank in the clearing house system can 
lend much more freely than its fellow banks. If it 
does, the clearing house balances will go against it: 
other banks will have more cheques on it than it has 
on them. It will have to settle the balance in cash, 
its cash reserves will be depleted, and for safety’s 
sake it wil] have to restrict its loans. 


T is not easy to see how a provincial bank could 
escape from these limitations. It would certainly 
have to see that its loans were reasonably safe. It 
probably could not afford to make large loans, even 
to the provincia] government, without a fair amount 
of good collateral. It would have to keep its nine or 
ten per cent. reserve of cash and deposits in the 
central bank. If it lent more freely than the other 
banks the clearing house balances would move 
against it, with the usual results. 

This last point is decisive if the provincial bank 
is a member of the clearing house. But can’t it cir- 
cumvent the difficulty by staying out of the clearing 
house? No. The cheques which would otherwise 
have been presented by other banks through the 
clearing house would now be presented by the indi- 
vidual cheque-holders themselves, who would de- 
mand cash for deposit in their own accounts in other 
banks. The only result would be to make the whole 
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process more cumbersome and less convenient. The 
provincial bank’s cash reserve would be depleted in 
exactly the same degree and for exactly the same 
reason as under the clearing house system. 

To replenish its reserve of cash and deposits in 
the central bank, the provincial bank could then do 
one or more of five things: (1) Call in its call loans. 
(2) Sell securities. Both these expedients amount 
to curtailing its loans, a retreat from the policy of 
easy credit. (3) Get a loan from some other char- 
tered bank or banks. It is more than doubtful 
whether this would be forthcoming, for the oppor- 
tunity to point a moral with this horrible example of 
the “failure of Socialism” would be tempting. But 
if the banks decided to make the loan, it is safe to 
say that they would do so only on very stiff terms, 
which would certainly include a promise of future 
“good behaviour” by the provincia] bank, and prob- 
ably a surrender of its charter. It would then be 
possible to represent the whole thing not merely as 
the failure of Socialism, but also as our good, kind 
capitalist banking system rescuing the unfortunate 
depositors and the provincial government from the 
consequences of Socialist folly. The banks might 
intervene once to prevent a blow to confidence, but 
it would be unreasonable to expect them to pull their 
competitor out of difficulty over and over again. 
(4) Borrow from a foreign bank or banks. This 
again would involve stiff terms and could not be 
used more than once. (5) Borrow from the central 
bank. This demands a paragraph to itself. 

Here there are three possibilities: (1) The cen- 
tral bank is itself following precisely the same easy 
money policy as the provincial bank, and approves 
of the purposes of the latter’s loans. In this event 
the reason for having a provincial bank disappears. 
(2) The central bank is following an easy money 
policy but does not approve of the objects of the 
provincial bank’s loans. If monetary heretics con- 
trolled the provincial bank, the central bank would 
undoubtedly be apprehensive, and with good reason. 
It would probably grant assistance only on the same 
stringent conditions as the chartered banks. (3) 
The central bank is following a “dear money” policy. 
In these circumstances it would unquestionably 
exact a heavy price for its assistance, and again that 
assistance would not be available a second time. It 
must be emphasized that there is room for a per- 
fectly honest difference of opinion on banking and 
monetary policy, and that it is childish to expect a 
central bank to promote a policy opposed to its own. 
Add to that the suspicion which any central bank 
controlled by capitalists or a capitalist government 
is likely to feel towards a chartered bank under 
Socialist control, and it is easy to guess the fate of 
the provincial bank’s appeal for aid. 


O sum up, a provincia] bank would have no effec- 
tive contro] of its cash reserves and therefore 
no real freedom of action. It it tried to do anything 
important it would fail, and its failure might set 
back the cause of Socialism for a generation. Only 
a Dominion C.C.F. government can effect anything 
substantial in the field of banking. The sooner 
provincial C.C.F.’s get this monetary bee out of their 
bonnets, the better. One monetary crank in an in- 
fluential position can do the C.C.F. more harm than 
all the Communists that ever were heard of. 
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The Dominion Textile Company 


A SHAREHOLDER 


cial institution. It is one of the best run 

Canadian companies, with a management of the 
better class of industrialists. In the words of its 
own annual report for the year ending 31st of March, 
1936, “We can feel that the Dominion Textile Com/ 
pany Limited has always recognized its responsibili- 
ties towards it employees, its shareholders and its 
customers and we need have no fear of any negli- 
gence in these three capacities of trust will be 
found”. It will be interesting to see how this pride 
of St. James has followed its spotless course of 
benevolent capitalism. 

In 1905, four textiles companies were merged. 
The shareholders of these four companies receiving 
almost 75 percent of the Preferred stock and 95 per- 
cent of the Bond Issue outstanding as at 31 March, 
1906. The syndicate brought the remainder of the 
Preferred issue ($500,000) upon which they have 
received 7 percent ever since. The total issue of 
common stock, 50,000 shares of a par value of $100 
was bought for $500,000 and carried on the books at 
ten times the price paid for these shares. (c.f.: 
the schedule at foot of page). The fun had begun, 
henceforth dividends on the par value of the stock 
represent one-tenth of the actual rate. 

In 1908, the first dividend was paid of 5 percent 
on the comman stock, 


Tc Dominion Textile Company is a sound finan- 


Financial History of Your Company”, the following 
quotation is found: 


“This reorganization (the three for one split) in 
1922 was thoroughly justified by the condition of the 
Company at that time. The market value of the old 
$100 par value shares had risen to over $200 per 
share, which rendered them unwieldy for trading 
purposes and unsuited to the portfolios of the small 
investors who constitute such a large proportion of 
the ownership of the Company. (See Schedule No. 5 
on Page 16 for details of stock ownership Preferred 
and Common).” This schedule No. 5 is “Share- 
holders of Record April, 1934”, precisely twelve 
years after the three for one split. Again I repeat 
there are four kinds of lies—lies, damn lies, facts 
and statistics. 


N 1922 these 75,000 shares were split three for one 
and the book value of common stock was boosted 
to $15,000,000, representing $3,000,000 of cash paid 
in. This business of splitting shares may help the 
investing public, but it is also an excellent means 
of disguising the actual] dividend rates paid on the 
original stock of a company. In 1928, a further 
45,000 shares were sold, bringing the total value of 
money invested in the common stock up to $6,375,000 
as against a book value of $18,375,000. The accom- 
panying schedule 
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now getting $15 for 
this share each year 
—a return of 150% 


pal Jee 2,500,000 per annum. The 
hei ¢n 7,500,000 market value is 





($100) to the share- 
holders, at the same 


Formation of new company—three shares exchanged for one share 
in old company 
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which means _ that 





time the market 
value of the common 
stock was over $200 





per share. 

There is an old ose lil 
saying that there are 1928 45,000 3,375,000... 
four kinds of lies— 270,000 6,375,000 rn 
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ais ‘e 18,375,000 


the shareholders of 
1905 could sell their 
three shares, which 
represent their crig- 
inal one share, for 

3,375,000 .... $195, a capital profit 
48 375.000 of 1850%. The addi- 
tional shareholders 


per share 





lies, damn lies, facts 
and statistics. 
world of finance has 
often had recourse 


April to April 


The 1928-33 270,000 6,375,000 1,350,000 21 % 18,375,000 $5.00 


1933-34 270,000 6,375,000 1,125,000 17.7% 18,375,000 $4.00 
1934-36 270,000 6,375,000 1,350,000 21 % 18,375,000 $5.00 


in 1922 are receiving 
15% on their invest- 
ment, and the share- 





to the fourth variety. 


Quotation from the annual report, March 31st, 1935: “Results of 


holders of 1928 are 


In a pamphlet mail- | the year, which ended March 31st, 1935, are disappointing in that, | receiving 62-3%. 
ed to Dominion Tex- | through its manufacturing operations, the company has failed to earn, | Thus it is easily seen 


tile shareholders in 
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by a wide margin, an adequate return on Capital invested in the that the investing 





public is not receiv- 
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public is not receiving much of the benefit, but that 
the original syndicate has reaped the lion’s share of 
the profits. 
Tariff 

In the pamphlet which I have already mentioned 
there is no allusion to the tariff behind which the 
company operates. This tariff has varied from 17% 
to 35%, and in the words of the Price Spreads Com- 
mission, “There can be little doubt, therefore, that 
the textile manufacturers in all important branches 
of the industry have benefited to a material extent 
from the increased tariffs which came into force 
coincident with the beginning of the depression.” 
In fact I think that the management of the Dominion 
Textile Company will agree with me that, if the tariff 
were removed, the industry would cease to function; 
yet they complain bitterly in their annual reports of 
the amount of taxes which they have to pay, when it 
is thanks to the Government that the original share- 
holders, including the president and vice-president, 
are getting 150% per annum on their investment. 

Wages 


G. Blair Gordon, General Manager of the com- ~ 


pany, produced evidence before the Turgeon Textile 
Commission that the average wage at Montmorency 
plant was $13.80 for a week of 55 hours, indicating 
a wage rate of 25c per hour. These figures show 
conclusively that the wage-earners have not partici- 
pated in any way in the profits of the company. 
While the original shareholders receive 150% re- 
turn, the wage-earner receives no more than a bare 
living wage. 

Mr. Gordon also stated at the inquiry that the 
company had no objection to trade unions, but abso- 
lutely refused to negotiate or recognize any trade 
unions. This, after all, is not surprising, as it 
merely shows that the interest of the management 
is opposed to that of the workers and they will not 
tolerate any influence which might curtail their 
profits. 

In the course of the same inquiry employees of 
Montreal Cottons, a controlled subsidiary of the 
Dominion Textile Co., stated that they had been 
fired for union activity. This naturally was denied 
by the company, but a denial of this nature is as 
convertional as the plea “not guilty” or “not at 
home”. 

Conclusions 

The Price Spreads Commission gave this division 
of the textile industry, of which Dominion Textile, 
with its controlled subsidiary, Montreal Cottons, is 
responsible for 54% of the total employment, a com- 
paratively clean bill of health. This point cannot 
be over emphasized, that the facts and figures 
brought out in the course of this article are the 
result of the expansion and development of a sound 
financial company—a company which maintains a 
certain standard of decency and which is controlled 
by men, with one exception, who have a good stand- 
ing in the public life of Canada. It is an example 
of what they themselves would describe as a benevo- 
lent capitalism. The wage-earner and consumer pay 
for the profits of the company. There remains to be 
shown at a later date the really appalling conditions 
and even more exorbitant profits that prevail in 
other companies. Without in any way being sar- 
castic, one may say that the Dominion Textile Com- 
pany is a well-run, efficient unit in the machine that 
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goes to make up the present industrial life of 
Canada. 


Pecuniary Degrees 
ANONYMOUS 


EVERAL recent events suggest that our rulers, 
S deprived of Mr. Bennett’s honours list, may seek 

consolation in a revival of the honorary degree 
racket. If bankers cannot be peers nor textile mag- 
nates baronets, if newspaper owners and coal mer- 
chants can look no higher than the Senate, even the 
humblest millionaire who ever failed his high school 
entrance can still aspire to an LL.D. 

To protest against this is futile. After all, uni- 
versities must live, especially in a period of “re- 
covery”, and capitalism must be served. But can 
we not at least vary the drab monotony of the hon- 
orary degree, fit it to its recipients with a little more 
appropriateness, even perhaps raise the whole thing 
to a level approaching common honesty? In other 
words, why not a series of pecuniary degrees? 

There might be times when a university wished 
merely to record its gratitude for value received, 
without specifying the precise field in which the 
eminent personage had won his triumph. There 
might be people, bootleggers, for instance, to whom 
such a reference would be embarrassing. For such 
cases there should be a general purposes pecuniary 
degree, the C.O.D. 

As a rule, however, it should be possible to be 
quite specific. For some the obviously fitting thing 
would be a D.Sw., Doctor of Sweating. Where this 
was felt to be too indefinite, there would be the D.E., 
Doctor of Exploitation. This might well be given in 
three forms: D.E.(Ag.), D.E.(Cons.), D.E.(Op.), ac- 
cording to the particular class, farmers, consumers 
or workers, which had been the main subject of the 
great man’s efforts. Similarly the D.L., Doctor of 
Lobbying, might indicate in brackets the special 
proficiency of the recipient: tariffs, subsidies, guar- 
antees, franchises, contracts. 

The D.R.U., or Doctor of Railway Unification, 
would necessarily be restricted to persons of the 
very highest eminence. For lesser but deserving 
advocates of the Holy Cause there would be avail- 
able the more modest D.R.T., Doctor of Right Think- 
ing. There would be also, of course, a D.A.P., Doctor 
of Anonymous Propaganda, for shrinking violets like 
that world renowned “Justitia”, of the Montreal 
Star, or the authors of anonymously written, anony- 
mously printed and anonymously published pamph- 
lets. The conferring of this degree presents diffi- 
culties, but they could be surmounted. The degree 
could be given in absentia; or the candidate might 
appear by proxy in the person of his employer; or 
he could appear in his own person, but masked, or 
even hooded & la Ku Klux Klan. 

Then there could be the D.I.D., Doctor of Inter- 
locking Directorates, or, if preferred, D.O.D., Doctor 
of Overlapping Directorates. Here it would be neces- 
sary to draw up and follow rather strict rules. For 
example: “To qualify, the candidate must submit 
satisfactory evidence of being a member of at least 
ten boards in at least five industries. No candidate 
may offer the board of a subsidiary of any company 
of which he is a director. Candidates who offer 
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companies with total assets exceeding $500,000,000 
will be entitled to a D.I.D. (or D.O.D.) maxima cum 
laude, or with great distinction, or, at the discretion 
of the candidate, to a certificate of great distinction 
in the particular field of activity in which the candi- 
date has achieved greatest eminence; e.g., ‘D.I.D., 
with great distinction in the manufacture of under- 
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wear’. 
Clearly the subject offers infinite possibilities, 


but there are at least two further degrees which 
suggest themselves. First, D.T.E., Doctor of Tax 
Evasion, to be conferred on (a) émigrés; (b) emi- 
nent Britons who, by incorporating themselves in 
Prince Edward Island, escape British income surtax, 
most of the British death duties, Canadian succes- 
sion duties, most of Canadian income tax, and 
American income tax—these clearly deserve “maxi- 


ma cum laude”; (c) ordinary tax dodgers within 
Canada. For the last the degree might be varied, 
D.T.E. (Income) or D.T.E. (Succession). In the 
cases of defunct Ontario millionaires whose estates 
the provincial treasury has recently investigated, the 
degree might either be conferred posthumously, or 
on their heirs; or it might be made heriditary. In- 
deed there is much to be said for making all pecuni- 
ary degrees hereditary, except that it might dry up 
an important source of university revenue. 

The last and highest pecuniary degree would be 
P.T.D., Doctor of Profane Theology. We already 
have §.T.D.’s, and many people have pointed out the 
absurdity of having on the boards of theological 
colleges large numbers of persons who have no the- 
ological degrees. The remedy is obvious. Professor 
King Gordon might suggest a list of candidates. 


As It Is In Heaven 


MARVIN B. GELBER 


obscuration to political liberty as we know it 

today in our present democratic society, it is 
those who preach the doctrine of peace at any price- 
It is not because these people possess some superior 
ethical idea of the value of life that they are pre- 
pared to submit to authoritarian shackles. But they 
believe with a fundamentalist passion that only 
through absolute pacifism can we preserve our exist- 
ing liberties and extend the democratic basis of our 
social system. They believe that a prophetic liber- 
alism is the only realism. 

Now, only a fanaticism born of a dangerous 
social frustration could proclaim the pacifist pana- 
cea for all places and all times. Only an embittered 
reactionary could dismiss it as eternally bankrupt. 
It remains for serious students of world affairs to 
examine carefully and continuously the various ele- 
ments that enter into the problem that must neces- 
sarily be resolved. We do not need to spend too 
much time with those who would read Isaiah to the 
barbarian hoardes; nor, on the other hand, with 
those who worship with Thomas Hobbes at the 
shrine of Human Nature and who seek in the hearts 
of men the causes of original and all succeeding sin. 
There have been moments in history when humanity 
has been prepared to receive great moral crusades, 
but these have been severely restricted by objective 
social conditions. One of the more glaring political 
realities which today renders the pacifist gospel 
dangerously futile is the prohibitive barriers erected 
by totalitarian dynasties against the importation of 
non-preferred ideas. And the basic tenets of 
pacifism militate against effective retaliation and 
most certainly against paying the price of the revo- 
lutionary super-tax. 

In preparing the ground for a pacifist appeal it 
is not sufficient to point to the many blunders of 
international diplomacy and to draw analogies from 
1914. Prof. F. H. Underhill writes in the Canadian 
Forum that he and his generation have already 
fought one war against Kaiserism and are not pre- 


| there is a greater menace than the forces of 
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pared to fight another against reborn imperial Ger- 
many “for the sake of liberalism or democracy or 
socialism or communism”. It has also been repeat- 
edly pointed out, and with a certain degree of wis- 
dom, that had the armies of the Central Powers 
marched into Paris unopposed, the hollowness of the 
Pyrrhic victory might have sounded the death knell 
of the old system of the power-states of Europe. 
This I understand to be the gist of Prof. G. M. A. 
Grube’s view. 

Now this proposition is not an idle speculation, 
but is based on an analysis of the social forces at 
work in 1914 and involves an estimate of the possible 
effect that this magnificent gesture might have had 
on the balance of contending groups within the Ger- 
man Empire. (It relegates to the background the 
Eastern situation which precipitated the Great 
War). An examination of the politica] set-up of the 
Reich at that time reveals that even during the try- 
ing days of the war the Social Democratic Party 
was not suppressed and though the Communists 
make a great, self-righteous hullaballoo about the 
vindication of their peculiar party line, Karl 
Liebknecht, who was later foully murdered, 
voted for the first war credits. In France the 
military party found it necessary to assassinate 
the brilliant socialist orator Jaurés. There existed 
in both countries powerful, well organized social 
forces, whose positions would have been immeasur- 
ably strengthened by the heroic policy of turning 
the other cheek. Any changes resulting from the 
failure of a pacifist policy would have been largely 
governmental and have involved a transference of 
the capitalist control of certain vital industries. The 
essential bill of rights could not have long remained 
impaired. 


HE situation in Europe today is not analogous. 
That community of interest in cosmopolitan 
society has been lost. There is a greater resem- 
blance between the social system that Leon Blum 
has inherited and the pre-war Germany that pro- 
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duced “Kaiserism” than between the latter and the 
totalitarian society of Adolf Hitler. In Wilhelm’s 
Germany there was at least a problem of social 
democracy. In the Nazi Reich there can only be a 
struggle of life and death, because the regime ruth- 
lessly decimates opposition. There can be no appeal 
to the German people. The probability of peaceful 
change is extremely remote and it is only the poli- 
tical transcendentalists, who are today so numerous, 
who can see a situation of less than revolutionary 
import. Where there is no division the people 
perisheth. 

There is constant talk about appealing to the 
“better elements” among the mass of Germans. We 
are told that the hands of the victors have been 
soiled; that the conquered nations have been 
shackled; that we can only hope to endow the world 
with enduring peace when we are prepared to plead 
the cause of justice and morality. Despite the al- 
most complete rout of international legal standards, 
there are many who still do not believe that there 
has been a flight from Versailles. Having burst 
asunder even those legal restrictions which she 
voluntarily assumed as late as 1926, we are told that 
the Reich is still being denied “equality”. The 
egalitarian evangelists have been shouting “Ver- 
sailles” for so long, from the housetops, that they 
have failed to take sufficient note of the new power 
alliances that have been forged in the streets below. 

And while it is instructive to remember the blun- 
ders of the catastrophic diplomacy of the post-war 
era, we should not be too certain that it is possible 
to apply the nostrums of ten years ago. Even if the 
pure, distilled spirit of pacifist diplomacy were to 
dominate the council tables of the world, the possi- 
bility of effecting a significant change in the temper 
of the incubated citizens of totalitarian states would 
remain extremely remote. Firstly, the full impact 
of any great moral upsurge would be severely 
lessened by the censorial filtering to which it would 
be subjected by the agents of the reactionary poli- 
ticians. Secondly, it must be obvious to even the 
new era romanticists that those better elements who 
would be receptive to the religious fervour of the 
pacifist are being ruthlessly hounded. Many of their 
numbers have been foully tortured and murdered. 
Others are in prison. And those who can still boast 
of a relative freedom of movement dare not display 
even a glimmer of political consciousness. Carl von 
Ossietsky, the leading German pacifist, exists today 
at the mercy of his guards in a Nazi concentration 
camp. He would be prepared to meet the ethical 
challenge of the Western world, but he will never 
know that it has been issued. 

It is only possible to build a policy of peace on 
the basis of social forces that already exist and 
that promise to be powerful. In 1914 such groups 
enjoyed tremendous prestige in the countries of all 
the leading combattants. Today the world is faced 
by a new phenomenon, a more hardy and ruthless 
species of dictatorship. It proclaims the unitarian 
state as the jealous totality of all social intercourse 
and human aspiration. It will brook no rivals. It 
will not tolerate any “better elements”, whose hands 
can be strengthened by our purity of purpose. 

_ There can only be one more hope for the paci- 
fists. They can hope against hope that Fascists will 
become respectable. At the price of raising the 
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prestige of the international anarchy, they can even 
pretend that fascists have already become respect- 
able. But they should keep before them the vision 
of one Fascist who was sufficiently respectable to 
become party to a Four Power Pact and who could 
sit at Stresa as one of the pillars of European peace, 
but who could not also be expected to chant about 
peace at any price when that price was the loss of 
a much needed victory in a colonial venture. 

HE wear crisis that impends has a deeper implica- 

tion for western Europe than any event since the 
French Revolution. Today the world is not prim- 
arily confronted by opposing power alliances play- 
ing for stupendous imperial stakes. The social 
issues are much more profound and fateful. Rival 
civilizations are struggling for mastery and to all 
those who believe that the states of emergent demo- 
cracy alone hold a promise of progress, the enervat- 
ing utopianism of the pacifists will appear as an 
enemy in disguise. When Prof. Grube writes in The 
Canadian Forum that “I should be proud to belong 
to the nation thus defeated”, he is surely thinking 
of some other world than that of Europe, 1936. The 
wars of nations are today only important inasmuch 
as they effect the war for social emancipation. Go 
and tell Stakhanoff to be proud to see his dawning 
co-operative commonwealth the prey of Japanese 
mystics and Nazi fanatics. 

Prof. Grube does not believe “that any citizen 
army (and remember that modern wars are fought 
by citizen armies), would follow their leaders 
against an unarmed foe”. Now, this is certainly a 
reassuring prospect for those who have such chival- 
rous ideas about a possible European conflagration. 
Firstly, any of the remaining democratic countries 
that indulged in the luxury of a heroic gesture to- 
wards disarmament would become the victim of the 
nearest Fascist state, driven by its inner logic to 
expand. Certainly the prospects of all-round dis- 
armament are not very bright. Secondly, the notion 
of citizen armies refusing to strike is slightly roman- 
tic. The future will most likely see nations cata- 
pulted into war. Goering will not give pause to the 
German people to make up their minds before 
launching ten thousand aeroplanes at the nerve 
centres of Great Britain and France. The men in 
the street will never know who struck first. The 
leisurely sophistication that can produce pacifist 
ideologues will have vanished and men will only 
know that they must repel the enemy men-of-war 
that are raining instruments of death on their homes 
from the skies. 

The issue of victory will be much more important 
in terms of human welfare in future wars than it 
has been for many generations. What pertinent ap- 
plication could be made of pacifist technique to the 
peace policy of the Soviet Union? Certainly the 
triumph of Japanese fatalists over the Red Army 
forces would entail the collapse of a civilization. 
What possible moral appeal could be effected to 
change the faith of a people who believe with a 
religious zeal in the destiny of their Fatherland and 
its Emperor? How to convince them that the Asiatic 
continent is not their natural heritage by divine 
right? Would the pacifists suggest that this is not 
a correct estimate of the national psychology of the 
Japanese people? The western world is confronted 
by a mighty nation that rejects our code of values. 
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Let those whose pacifism is born of a religious kind- 
liness remember that the shadow of the Cross falls 
not on Shinto shrines. 
RB UT surely in the last few years we have witnessed 
the collapse of a great experiment in pacifism. 
Though the German Republic established a most ad- 
vanced social service state, the “citizens” of the 
world allowed it to be ruthlessly sabotaged. Has 
there ever been a greater example of abject patience 
than that practiced by the democratic parties of that 
unhappy country? They tolerated the impertinences 
of the Great War victors and they granted disas- 
trous powers to even the reactionary forces within 
their own community. Had they struck out courage- 
ously at their enemies they might have still been 
witness to their great social] experiments. But in- 
stead, both in Germany and Austria, they helped to 
pave the way for reaction. In Spain the paralysis of 
liberalism has betrayed the successful dictum of 
Lenin that once the social revolution starts march- 
ing it must never lose the offensive. Today the neo- 
Inqguisitors are fighting for their beloved Spain 
against the people of Spain, with Italian and German 
ammunition and Moorish mercenaries. Pacifists only 
ask to be left at peace, but this the Fascists will 
never grant. They do not want to smash the reac- 
tion but to fascinate it. Their motives are humani- 
tarian and moral. But the road to fascism is paved 
with pacifist intentions. 

Liberalism is attempting to struggle for the poli- 
tical ideals of the nineteenth century without adopt- 
ing the political technique of the twentieth. It has 
succumbed in too many countries to be declared any- 
thing but bankrupt. There may yet be born a mili- 
tant liberalism that will both dream of peace and 
fight for it. 


The Lighter Side of Economics 
and Politics 


(The following are some replies noted by a professor 
as he corrected spring examination papers:). 


On the British Constitution 


“The House of Lords is a very large body, about 
nine hundred members, but they are seldom all 
there.” 

“The lords spirituels and temporal.” 

“The lords temporal are non-religious members 
of the House of Lords and are closely connected with 
the Crown.” 

“The House of Lords consists of: (a) Hereditary 
Peers of England, born before 1707. (b) Hereditary 
Peers of Great Britain, born between 1707 and 1801. 
(c) Hereditary Peers of the United Kingdom, born 
Since 1801.” 

“The House of Lords tends to be composed of 
High Ecclesiastics and rich aristocratics, while the 
Commons tends to be composed of middle-class and 
also working-class business men and even artisans.” 

“The House of Commons is most frequently the 
home of the Prime Minister. It is elected by man- 
hood and womanhood suffrage. A member may 
vacate his seat by applying for the Children’s 
Hundreds.” 

“The Privy Council is a very ancient body which 
gives oaths to the Ministers. 
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“Judges of the Privy Council must be men cf 
impeachable moral character.” 

“Parliament can pass ipso post facto laws and 
settle the succession to the Throne.” 

“Ambassadors are usually careered diplomats.” 

“In 1914 the King ordered the troops to mobilize.” 

“The Habeas Corpus Act was passed so people 
will not stagnate in jail.” 

On the United States Constitution 

“Congress cannot prevent persons from voting 
because of previous state of slavery, sex or race.” 

“The Senate of the United States contains a great 
many able-bodied men.” 

“The Speaker of the House of Representatives is 
elected beforehand at the secret unofficial crocus of 
the party. He may refuse any member the floor. He 
can in this way better his own party.” 

“The President must be a Christian with a good, 
clean, entertaining character.” 

On the French Constitution 

“There are more Ministers not in the Cabinet in 
the French Cabinet.” 

“Anyone with great ability would be waisted in 
the position of President.” 

“The initiative against the safety of the state 
is taken by the Cabinet.” 

“The French Cabinet is not as strong as the 
British. Its Ministers have to keep trying to hold 
onto their seats, and this distracts their attention 
and makes them weak.” 

On the Canadian Constitution 

“Lord Haldane claimed that the power to make 
laws for the peace, order and good government of 
Canada only applies in dire necessity or natural 
calamity, such as war, ultra vires.” 

“A Senator may not be or become a lunatic, felon 
or alien.” 

(Speaking of the Senate’s work on divorce bills) : 

“The Senate was intended to provide a checkrein 
for any headstrong House of Commons, and John A. 
Macdonald once described it as ‘the sober second 
thought of the Commons’.” 

“Treaties must still be invalidated by the pres- 
ence of the Great Seal.” 

On Economics 

(In answer to the question: “What is the Mal- 
thusian theory of population, and why have modern 
economists discarded it?”): 

“Malthus pinned his faith to moral restraint. 
Modern economists have discarded it.” 

“Malthus believed in private property because 
he thought it would make people behave themselves 
more prudishly.” 

“These vices, he (Malthus) declares, are war, 
famine, pestilence, moral restraint.” 

“The price or value of a picture by M. Angelo 
depends entirely on M. A.’s fame as an artist almost. 
Everyone would like to have a original copy by M. 
Angelo, a grand celebrity of the art world.” 

“Producers pour values on to the market, if 
among these values is a picture by M. Angelo the 
public will accept it or reject it, so to speak.” 

“Protection is demanded for infant industries 
in order that they may get to their job before foreign 
producers are able to ruin them at birth.” 

“Due to the qualities of human nature, the mon- 
opolist is not allowed to squeeze it to the bitter 
dregs.” 


-The Canadian Forum 


























THE CALENDAR 


E. B. MERRILL 


ALENDAR devising and revising is as old as all 
C early civilizations. The Egyptians, Sumerians, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Hindus, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, Mayans and others, 
all developed calendars, some to considerable de- 
grees of accuracy and efficiency. They early recog- 
nized and measured solar and lunar cycles. Many 
spent endless effort in attempting to fit the two to- 
gether. The one linked with the seasons gave us the 
year; the other, originally, although now quite di- 
vorced from it, the month,—now as during some 
thousands of years in early Egypt, a conventional 
division. The week, a shorter period of days vari- 
ously selected from religious, commercial or other 
considerations,—from the recurrence of a rest day, 
a market day, or an equal subdivision of the month, 
such as a 10-day week in a 30-day month,—is with 
us a recurring 7-day period entirely independent of 
month or year. The day as a fixed time is the aver- 
age day of the seasonal year, and hours, minutes 
and seconds are subdivisions of this inherited from 
the Babylonians. 


the existence of a fractional day excess in the year. 
But when in the course of several generations they 
found the seasons gradually slipping through their 
calendar (10 days in 40 years), they must have de- 
cided not to provide for it for they maintained their 
365-day year for probably two or three “Sothic 
cycles” of 1461 years,—the time required for it to 
return to its starting position. 

They had a perpetual calendar that in regularity 
and simplicity was superior to our own. But they 
did have their years, months and days so arranged 
that with some small changes we can today have a 
very simple, regular and perpetual calendar, a great 
improvement on what we now have as well as on the 
many others used in the past. We shall see how this 
may be done and fitted to our 7-day week, which 
they did not have, simply by distributing those five 
days over the quarters and allowing one or two 8- 
day weeks, one every year, the other as required to 
take care of the fractional day—normally once in 
four years—our leap year. 


N the launching in 





The year _ best 
adapted to human re- 
quirements is the one 
measured by the re- QUARTERS 


THE CALENDAR 


46 B.C. of the Julian 
Calendar,—the direct 
ancestor of the one we 
use and which itself 
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1ing to a morning star, 
occurring close to the so essential rising of their 
Nile, served as the starting point of an Egyptian 
calendar some thousands of years before the Chris- 
tian Era. This was the oldest and longest enduring 
of any known calendar. The priests—the guardians 
of the mysteries and of the beginnings of science of 
all early civilizations—had no doubt watched this 
heliacal rising of Sothis for years, perhaps for cen- 
tuires, and had counted the days and had found it 
recur on the 865th; and they divided this period into 
12 equal months of 80 days, reserving five extra 
days for special religious rites at the end of the 
year. They approximated the seasonal year and the 
lunar month but did not attempt to conform rigidly 
to either. At first they may not have recognized 
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This with a _ fixed 
year of 365 days (an extra day every fourth year), 
involving the adoption of the Egyptian disassocia- 
tion of month from moon, were the principal re- 
visions. That this calendar was given 31 and 30 
day months alternately, whose regularity was spoiled 
by Augustus, is now questioned. 

The first of the year had been the first of March 
in Rome before 153 B.C. when it was transferred to 
the first of January for convenience of their elec- 
tions. This was retained by Caesar. It has since 
been at different points in different countries. In 
England, from 1066 to 1752, the legal and ecclesias- 
tical year began with the 25th of March. We still 
have a reminder of the March New Year in our 9th, 
10th, 11th and 12th months bearing the Latin names 
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for 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th. February as former year- 
end had often received intercalary adjustment 
periods and so came naturally by leap-year day. Be- 
fore the Caesars, Julius and Augustus, July and 
August were Quintilis and Sextilis and our other 
months still bear their readily recognized Roman 
names. 

As the first of January has no seasonal, scientific 
or other significance beyond usage it seems unfor- 
tunate that the beginning of the year was not left 
in March at the vernal equinox, which better than 
any other day can be taken to mark the beginning 
of life in nature. It is, however, not proposed to 
restore this feature on account of the consequent 
disturbance of established yearly reckoning. Even 
starting on the winter solstice (22nd of December). 
as officially asked by the astronomers, may not be 
adopted for a similar reason. 


HEN calendar revision is mentioned most 
people will ask: Why? What is wrong with 
the calendar? When we start to consider it, how- 
ever, we soon realize that it is really a deplorable 
mess; months of 28 to 31 days and that without 
regularity of sequence; quarters of 90 to 92 days; 
half-years of 181 to 184 days; 24 to 27 work-days 
per month (without considering holidays); New 
Year to Easter varying by 35 days; this year not like 
the last nor the next; our dates continually chang- 
ing to different days of the week from year to year; 
faults due to exigencies of calendar evolution or to 
caprice. Our calendar is one of many readjust- 
ments that with small corrections and a conspiracy 
of perpetuating influences has managed to survive 
for some 2000 years. The longer it has run the more 
difficult has it become to make a complete revision. 
At first we were given a perpetual if somewhat 
irregular calendar,—each year like the last, except- 
ing for leap-year day. But that was because there 
was then no 7-day week in Rome. This came more 
than three centuries later. When the week did come 
into the calendar no attempt was made to adjust it 
to the year to keep the calendar perpetual. It has 
taken all these centuries for us to realize that a 
regular, perpetual calendar is highly desirable and 
quite possible, depending only on the acceptance of 
one fundamental if somewhat radical device—the 
creation of one or two 8-day weeks as mentioned 
above. This is the key to the problem. The rest is 
simple. And these 8-day weeks have been generally 
accepted by those who have considered the alterna- 
tives. 

To make our calendar perpetual we must have an 
exact number of weeks. 364 days are exactly 52 
7-day weeks. Placing an extra day in one of these 
gives us our normal 865-day year and an additional 
day in another week gives us leap-year. All future 
corrections whatever would be taken care of by in- 
serting or omitting this second day. With this 52- 
week year divided into months and quarters the 
next 52 weeks will have the same arrangement of 
weeks, months and quarters—a perpetual calendar. 

The division of the calendar into months and 
quarters depends on the factors of 52,—4 and 13. 
Thirteen times 4 suggests 13 months of 4 weeks, 
while 4 times 18 may apply to 4 quarters of 13 weeks. 
The 13-month calendar has had strong support but 
a@ much more general approval is now evident for 
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4 identically arranged quarters of 3 months, an ar- 
rangement which maintains our accustomed 12 
months with a minimum of change. The 13 7-day 
weeks of the equalized quarter have 91 days which 
divide into 3 months of 31-30-30 days. If we start 
the year, implying each quarter, with a Sunday, 
place the fixed extra day after the end of December, 
calling it the Year-day, and the leap-year extra day 
after the end of June, we have what is generally 
known as the 12-Month Equal Quarter Calendar, or 
the World Calendar, which now appears to be 
favoured in some of the leading countries. An at- 
tempt is being made to reach a decision this year 
by a committee of the League of Nations so that the 
revision may be initiated in 1989, which begins with 
a Sunday. A glance at the accompanying calendar, 
which contains a modification here suggested, will 
reveal how the three months fit together. We have 
not space to give the reasons why the 12-Month 
Equal Quarter Calendar is so generally acceptable. 
Its regularity and simplicity are appealing and there 
is a minimum of disturbance of our present arrange- 
ment. 


HE suggested modification is the separation of 
the first day of the quarter from the 31-day 
month, leaving all months equal at 30 days and the 
quarter represented by 1-30-30-30, still 91 days. This 
Quarter Day would be a Sunday. It would leave all 
months with 4 Sundays and 26 working days, mak- 
ing all months still more regular. The first month 
of the quarter would begin on a Monday and end on 
a Tuesday. The second beginning on a Wednesday 
would end on a Thursday, and the third beginning 
on a Friday would end with the quarter on a Satur- 
day. Each month would have five of the beginning 
and ending week-days and four of all the others. 
The Quarter Day, moreover, does not affect the 
daily sequence in the week as do the Year and Leap- 
year days. We would be relieved of the awkward 
number 31, thereby simplifying many calculations. 
One of the strong objections to the 13-month calen- 
dar, in addition to its lack of regular quarterly and 
half-yearly divisions and the considerable disar- 
rangement of our dates, is the necessity to make so 
much useiof the awkward number 13 in proportion- 
ing yearly distributions on the monthly basis. The 
number 31 is similarly objectionable for the divid- 
ing up of the month. 


The Quarter Days would have special signifi- 
cance. The first, of course, would be New Year Day. 
The second between March and April occurs at an 
appropriate time for Easter. The third and fourth 
before the first of July, and the first of October 
might be specially designated as days of world sig- 
nificance. The second might be used to initiate 
daylight saving or summer time, and the fourth to 
terminate it. 

Advocates of calendar reform generally have 
accepted the two special days as unescapable and 
they agree on placing one day in the middle and the 
other at the end of the year. The allocating of these 
will no doubt be well considered. There is reason 
for placing the fixed Year Day as a Mid-year Day 
in the middle instead of at the end, and the occas- 
ional or Leap-year Day at the end of the year. By 
doing this every day in the calendar would always 
be at a constant interval from any other and the 
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autumnal equinox in September and the winter sol- 
stice in December would not vary in dates between 
ordinary and leap-years. 

disturbance of week-day sequence can be ef- 

O change to a revised calendar without initial 
fected as follows: If the present January lst is to 
be retained as the beginning of the calendar, then 
1939, starting on a Sunday, is the first appropriate 
year. The next would be 1950. If the astronomer’s 
choice of December 22 is adopted, this happens on 
Sunday near the end of 1940, so that 1941 would be 
the first year of the new calendar. This revision 
would involve the dropping of ten selected dates 
preceding 1941. These might be provided by 
dropping the last date of each of May, July, August, 
October and December of both 1939 and 1940, which 
would leave these two years with 90 days for all 


quarters excepting the first of 1940 (this with 91 
for leap-year), and would prepare for the 30-day 
months to follow. 


Eleven dates in a group were dropped in this way 
amongst English-speaking peoples in 1752 for the 
Gregorian correction. Wednesday was the 2nd of 
September, Thursday the 14th. Dropping dates, of 
course, does not affect the week-day sequence. Here 
it would merely shorten the months named by a day 
each and the two years by five days each. This 
revision would bring the four seasonal points close 
to the four Quarter Days. On account of the eccen- 
tricity of the earth’s orbit only one of them can be 
given a Quarter Day date. This is only an apparent 
irregularity as the earth’s motions are measured to 
a fraction of a second in years reckoned by cen- 
turies. 


Physiology and Economics--The Human Body 


DR. ARTHUR HAM 


writings of those who discuss economic mat- 

ters. For some reason they instinctively turn 
to the human body and its diseases for illustrations 
to simplify and clarify complex economic problems. 
Thus we have become accustomed to hearing our 
commentators discuss whether certain legislation 
will treat symptoms rather than the disease, whether 
inflation will be nothing more than a shot in the 
arm, and whether, after a long convalescence, re- 
covery will ensue because of the operation of natural 
forces. Some, pessimistically inclined, tell us that 
ulcers, cankers and cancers are all eating away at 
the vitals of the state, while others, more optimistic, 
rest confident in the knowledge that their leaders 
have their fingers on the pulse of the nation. 


Test is a very curious common factor in the 


This unconscious association of economics and 
medicine occurs too often to be mere coincidence. 
One suspects there is some deep fundamental reason 
for it and investigation yields grounds for the sus- 
picion; because the human body, under the micro- 
scope, becomes a state in itself populated by billions 
of little units called cells. Amongst these minute 
residents of the body there has been a remarkable 
division or specialization of labour. This in turn 
has necessitated the development of an exchange 
system whereby all the specialized cellular workers 
can exchange their various products with one an- 
other. It was not always thus. Once cells were 
just as inefficient and self-sufficient as primitive 
man. The story of the economic progress of cells, 
of their becoming aggregated into large cellular 
communities with specialized labour and an ex- 
change system is well known and is usually called 
evolution. 

The advantages resulting from the specialization 
of labour by cells are readily appreciated if one 
compares a man with an amoeba. The latter is a 
little organism composed of only one cell and this 
tiny droplet of protoplasm must perform all the 
amoeba’s functions. For example, it must breathe, 
take in, assimilate and digest food, reproduce, and 
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it must even be capable of appreciating an unfavour- 
able environment and of moving away from it. This 
is a lot for one cell to be capable of, and obviously 
an amoeba cannot do all these things as well as an 
organism which has specialized cells to do each 
Separate task. Man, instead of being dimly con- 
scious of an unfavourable environment, has extra- 
ordinarily highly developed specialists to allow him 
to appreciate accurately, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively, stimuli of many different kinds such 
as light, heat, cold, sound and so on. Then he has 
a whole net-work of communication systems to allow 
him instantaneously to co-ordinate the action of 
specialized muscle cells to the impulses received 
from the various receptors. Thus man, because he 
is composed of an aggregation of specialists, is cap- 
able of a perfection and efficiency of function far 
beyond what would be the wildest dream of any 
amoeba if an amoeba only had some specialized cells 
to dream with. 


. we become smug about the perfection of 
function obtained by the cells of the human 
body we should realize that it was only bought at a 
price. It has made man like a chain, dependent on 
its weakest link, and so the colony of cells which 
make up man are at the mercy of a phenomenon which 
cannot affect a colony of amoebae. In the latter, a 
few amoebae may stop working or die without the 
others being affected. The specialized cells which 
make up man are not in this happy state, on the 
contrary, they are in a very precarious one. In 
order to obtain its marvellous efficiency, each 
specialized cell has to give up being a jack-of-all- 
trades. Being capable of doing only one thing well, 
and needing many things in order to survive, each 
cell has become dependent on all other specialists 
in the body for its food, air and drink. The lengths 
to which this process has gone is rather strikingly 
illustrated by the parathyroid glands, four tiny 
pieces of tissue located in the neck and each no 
larger than the head of a good sized pin. Without 
the hormone which these cells manufacture day by 
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day, and which controls the level of only one im- 
portant mineral in the blood, the whole body 
perishes. Thus a man, with most of his tissues in 
good repair, must die when his first important 
group of specialists fail to function, unless science, 
as it has already done in many instances, is able to 
provide that marginal product without which he 
could not exist. 

Thus an investigation of that cellular state which 
comprises man leads to two very important con- 
clusions regarding the welfare of both the state and 
the individual specialist. Both are absolutely de- 
pendent on, 

1. The existence of healthy working specialists 
in all essential trades. 

2. The continual exchange of all specialists’ 
products. Both these requirements must be satisfied 
for health, and the lack of either may be responsible 
for disease. In this connection, investigation shows 
that most human disease is caused by the injury to 
or death of important groups of cellular specialists, 
and that few diseases are caused by healthy cells 
refraining from or being unable to exchange with 
one another. In the sphere of organizations of 
people, however, quite the opposite condition is 
found. For instance, there was no indication that 
the economic disease of 1929-33 was caused by any 
important group of specialized workers being in- 
jured and killed. There were no great crop failures 
nor did all the factories of the land suddenly fall to 
pieces. In short there was no direct injury to or 
death of the means of production of any essential 
commodity. There was, however, abundant evidence 
that specialized workers became unable to exchange 
with one another. Thus this strange economic dis- 
ease which causes poverty in the midst of plenty 
seems to be due primarily, not to an injury to the 
means of production, but to a disturbance of the ex- 
change system whereby specialists become unable 
to trade with one another. 


S cells do not ordinarily suffer from this sort of 
disease it would seem that they were endowed 
with a better exchange system than that devised by 
peopie. Hence it seems worth while to investigate 
the cells’ system to see if it differs in any funda- 
mental way from the one used by people, and if it 
is found to differ, to enquire whether that difference 
could be responsible for those periodic disorders to 
which the external state seems so susceptible and 
to which the human body seems so immune 

An investigation of the cells’ economic system 
reveals that they possess a medium of exchange 
which is blood. And blood as a medium of exchange 
possesses many features which would delight the 
heart of a classical economist. Its amount and its 
quality (exchange capacity) remain almost constant. 
Increased cell business is attended to by an increase 
in the “rapidity of circulation”. Dilutions or con- 
centrations of the medium of exchange are carefully 
guarded against. In its capacity it serves the body 
well, and through it each group of specialized cells 
of the body effects a complete and continuous ex- 
change of its current production of goods with other 
cells. 

So far the mechanism of exchange of cells seems 
not unlike that of people in that both possess a 
medium of exchange. However, further investiga- 
tion brings to light a difference between their sys- 
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tems which is of fundamental importance. People 
enjoy the dubious privilege of using their medium 
of exchange for a second purpose, namely, as a store 
of wealth. Thus people, if they wish, may hoard 
the medium of exchange, or if they prefer, they may 
lend their savings to others, retaining, however, a 
claim by which they may demand at some time in 
the future the return of the loaned medium of ex- 
change plus interest. This practice of using medium 
of exchange as a store of wealth is entirely foreign 
to cells. One can imagine that if cells indulged in 
this practice there might be some new chapters in 
the pathology texts dealing with disturbances of the 
system whereby the current production of the cells 
is normally exchanged and distributed. However, 
it seems worth while to recall to mind a few curious 
and unusual afflictions of the human body to see 
if there are any conditions similar to those which 
occur when people fail to circulate the medium of 
exchange. 

The body, as a matter of fact, does offer a rather 
dramatic example of what could be expected if cells 
hoarded the medium of exchange. There is a curious 
condition which sometimes develops in people, a kind 
of shock, in which for some reason vast amounts of 
blood accumulate in one part of the body known as 
the splanchnic area. The accumulation of the 
medium of exchange in this area may be sufficiently 
extensive to prevent the cells in the remainder of 
the body from carrying on an efficient exchange 
with one another. The lung may become unable to 
trade oxygen with the heart and the whole body 
may die. 


HIS is, however, a most unusual sort of death and 
is regarded by a doctor as a peculiar sort of 
tragedy in that a man with sound lungs, heart and 
kidneys and so on may die just because the exchange 
between the cells was interrupted for a few moments. 
The condition, in a way, reminds one of a country 
full of specialized workers, many of them unable to 
find employment, with great factories standing idle 
and with huge crops rotting in storage, yet with the 
exchange system operating so laboriously that life 
in many parts of the country is barely sustained in- 
stead of being abundant. 

Anyone versed in economics will, of course, say 
that the illustration given above is no longer applic- 
able. There was a time when saving by hoarding 
was of economic importance, it was even of some 
importance in the last depression, but in general it 
is no longer considered of great significance. This 
is because people now save by lending to others, 
either directly or through banks, so that others put 
back into circulation the saved medium of exchange. 
Thus the use of credit allows the transference of a 
saver’s purchasing power to a spender, so that sav- 
ing by lending does not necessarily slow up the cycle 
of exchange between specialists. Thus the cham- 
pions of credit might argue that credit does away 
with the ill effects of saving. 

The action of credit in this respect is much like 
that of an expedient which is sometimes resorted to 
in cases of severe abdominal haemorrhage. In this 
condition the medium of exchange of an individual 
may pour into his abdominal cavity in such 
amounts that there is not enough left in the circula- 
tory system for the maintenance of life. Conse- 
quently, if the medium of exchange which has col- 
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lected is not contaminated, an autotransfusion is 
performed. This is done by collecting the accumu- 
lated medium of exchange into syringes and inject- 
ing it once more into the channels of cell commerce. 
In the realm of people a credit expansion does the 
same thing; by means of credit borrowers transfuse 
saved medium of exchange back into circulation. 

Although the use of credit allows saved medium 
of exchange to be restored to its field of usefulness, 
the individuals who loan it still possess a claim to 
it. The situation is thus comparable to that which 
would exist in a person who suffered daily 
haemorrhages into his abdominal cavity, the effects 
of which were alleviated by daily autotransfusions, 
yet with the abdominal cavity retaining a claim on 
every drop of blood which was taken from it to be 
restored into circulation. 

Under this sort of regime it is easy to see that 


the abdominal cavity could build up a claim for 
more blood than exists in a body, and if it ever asked 
that even a small part of the blood it had loaned be 
returned it could readily cause chaos amongst the 
cells from which it demanded the return of blood. 
If it called in its loans of blood and refused to ex- 
change the returned blood for cell produce there 
would be no way for cells to get blood to pay their 
loans or carry on commerce with one another. Thus 
a community of specialists is never in anything but 
a precarious position if it is common practice for 
certain of its members to build up claims on vast 
amounts of its medium of exchange, claims which 
when exercised are bound to cause an almost com- 
plete cessation of exchange in many parts of the 
community. If there is any moral to this com- 
parison between the physical body and the economic 
community, it would appear to be that there is a case 
for reform in the realm of money and credit. 


« SIDEROAD » 


MATT MURRY ARMSTRONG 


soon. Today the mile walk along the highway 

from the schoolhouse had been no distance at 
all, scarcely, so interested had she become in the 
chattered summer holiday plans of the other chil- 
dren. She had listened, saying little. She feared 
the holiday. 

She dallied, saying goodbye to the others. She 
thought, I wisht we lived on the highway instead of 
back this dreadful sideroad. Back in the cedar 
scrub. “Swamp angel”, she had heard a man call 
Pa once, up at the store one Saturday night when Pa 
was on a tear. There had been a fight, almost. It 
made Pa mad to be called a swamp angel. He cursed 
and hollered, then jumped into the buggy and ran 
the skinny mare all the way home. 

The sun was hot. It crinkled the skin on the 
back of her neck. The clouds that had hidden the 
sun for a week were breaking up into patches of 
rolled wool and slipping silently across the sky 
ahead of the breeze. Across the hayfields ran 
ripples, like breaking waves of water. The pale 
leaves of the willows, the grass at the side of the 
road, the entire countryside, lay fresh and green 
in the sunlight. Haying time, almost. 


When they had passed the last of the willow row, 
she noticed that the sun threw long shadows ahead 
of them. There were only two shadows. She cast a 
shadow. So did Alvin. But the other, which 
travelled between them, made none at all. P 

Frightened, she tried to clutch Alvin’s hand, to 
keep him close to her, but, laughing and shouting, 
he ran ahead. So, it slipped to her ear, whispering 
again. She shook her head, closed her eyes for a 
moment, and tried not to listen. 

“All right—all right then, but don’t forget what 
happened in school] yesterday, and today. Just re- 
member,” it warned her, keeping close as she tried 
to hurry on. 

“He’s my brother! Alvin is my brother!” she 
sobbed, lips trembling. But, nevertheless, she slowed 
her pace and suddenly wished that home were 
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farther away. She did not want to go home yet. 
When she looked up, the metal roof of their barn 
gleamed in the sunlight like a silver lake, far ahead, 
and between the trees she could make out a patch of 
grey roof and the broken down brick chimney of the 
unpainted house. Before long they would be home. 
. .. It leaned down again, beside her flushed face. 
“Remember,” it sneered. She wanted to sit by the 
side of the road and cry, and not go home at all. Ma 
had told her that she was walking to the store today, 
Pa was using the mare, but when she looked around 
there was no one in sight. She plodded on. 


LVIN ran ahead, splashing carelessly through 
the puddles and in the water-filled wagon 
track, covering his bare brown legs with the muddy 
water. He paused to gaze speculatively at an old 
wooden bridge, spanning the wide ditch. He trotted 
out upon it. 

She walked along, heavily, staring at the red sand 
of the road. Her lips were tight. Her face looked 
drawn. She talked to herself. She did love her 
brother. She did. She did. She did not hate him. 
“He’s my brother.” If people—Ma and Pa, Uncle 
Mert and Aunt Lib, Mr. Crothers and the rest— 
would just fuss a little over her. Just a little. Just 
notice her, even. They didn’t have to make a fuss 
over her like they did before Alvin was born. If— 

“Remember that day at the rabbit hutch?” it 
prodded her. 

Yes. It was a long time ago, when Alvin was 
just a baby and she was nearly five years old, but 
she remembered it. It seemed to be the point of the 
prong that was gouging her. Pa had taken the baby 
out to see the new little rabbits, and she had trailed 
along. Pa lifted Alvin up so that he could see the 
furry mass in the far corner of the hutch, holding 
his big hand against the glass of the window to 
shade it from the sun, then, still carrying the baby, 
he had gone back to the hause without a word to her, 
without offering to lift her up, without even noticing 
that she was there at all. So she climbed up by her- 
self and tried to peer in through the dusty window, 
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but the sun shone toc brightly on the glass for her 
to see anything. She went into the barnyard. 
Perched on the side of the horsetrough, she was 
dipping her hands and wrists in the icy sulphur 
water when she noticed that she was not alone. She 
looked up, and it was there. When it spoke, the 
voice was soft, enticing. It interested her; but dis- 
turbed her. So after a moment she refused to listen, 
but jumped up, ran into the house, hugged and kissed 
Alvin, and tickled his plump belly to make him 
laugh. 

After that it came back to her at night and at 
other times when she was alone, until she grew to 
expect it, and to listenn—sometimes. She could con- 
fide in it, and it sympathized with her desire to 
share in the loving words and little kindnesses lav- 
ished upon the newcomer, words and kindness that 
had once been for her only. And it smirked and 
nodded in agreement with all her bitter little 
thoughts, and often suggested things to her. 

As they grew older she found it more and more 
difficult to hide her feelings. 

She could not forget the school entertainment, 
yesterday. The trustees and a lot of the parents 
had been there to listen to the pupils recite and sing, 
and it had been the same as usual. Alvin drew all 
the applause, all the praise. And she had broken 
down in the middle of her piece. Then, on the way 
home, Ma and Pa had been so proud of him, holding 
him by the hand all the way while she lagged far 
beind. It hurt her inside when they didn’t even call 
her to hurry and catch up with them. 

O, since yesterday it had been with her almost 


incessantly. 

She stepped out on the bridge, beside her brother. 
There was no railing, so they could stand at the 
edge and watch the water rushing from under the 
bridge. It was too muddy to see any minnows or 
suckers, but they stood looking down into the swollen 
stream, and after a minute it seemed that the water 
was standing still and that they and the bridge and 
the great hardhead beneath were sliding backward 
at breath-taking speed. The boulder cleft the on- 
rushing water like the prow of a ship. Alvin, his 
lunch pail held out as a steering helm, said they 
were on a ship. 

Then, in the midst of the game, Alvin appar- 
ently was reminded of the day’s happening in school, 
for he turned to his sister, teasingly. “Wait until 
we git home—wait until we git home!” he chanted 
in singsong. “Wait until I tell Pa that I passed 
with honors—that I passed with honors—and you 
only passed.” He pranced in a circle on the plank 
floor, making the sign of shame at her with his 
crossed forefingers. Then, as if the game recalled 
his attention, he minced to the very edge of the 
bridge, above the terrifying rush of water. 

She forgot the game they were having. She for- 
got that she must love her brother. She forgot 
everything, yet saw everything, clearly, like in a 
looking glass. She felt anew all the hurt she had 
suffered or imagined since Aivin’s birth—the hours 
of disturbed solitude, the bitterness of always being 
overshadowed by him. She remembered how pleasant 
it had been before he came. . . . Now, she listened 
defiantly. It smirked and called her to one side 
so that she stood directly behind her brother. “See,” 
it whispered; “didn’t I tell you? And that is the 
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way it would always be—always be—unless.. . of 
course you’re afraid, you’re afraid to do it. You 
daren’t really do it. You daren’t.” It laughed in 
her face. She stepped forward. Afraid, was she? 
Well— She closed her eyes, stretched out a hand 
toward the back of her brother— 

“Come on now, you kids. Home with ya,” a voice 
said. 

She opened her eyes and looked to the road. 

It was Ma. 

She stepped back from her brother. Looked 
quickly over her shoulder. 

It was gone. 

She had a moment of terror, and something swept 
through her. It’s gone for good, she thought. She 
knew. She felt as though she had been wading in 
muck up to her heart and that suddenly someone had 
reached her, lifting her up, dashing her with cold, 
clean water. She felt clean. She began to cry. 
Rushing past her brother, she clutched Ma around 
the waist and hung on, tight, trembling. 

“Ma!” she said. 

“What’s the matter?” Ma said. 

She kept sobbing, clinging. She could not talk. 

“My Gawd, child, ya crazy?” Ma said, an expres- 
sion of bewilderment on her tired, vacant face as 
she fanned helplessly at a straggle of hair that had 
fallen over her eyes. “Git up now. Git home,” she 
said, staring down vaguely at the girl. 

Alvin stood still, watching. 

“You can help me git supper,” Ma said. “We got 
chores t’ do.” 

“Ma! Oh, Ma!” she cried, weeping, laughing. 

Ma took Alvin on one side of her, the girl on the 
other. They moved away down the sandy sideroad. 


THE FACE 


The man with the acid face 

Under the hammer of glass 
Imperils the pure place. 

The emotion of the mass, 
Inverted, seems to ask 

The jack, queen, king and ace 
To do the task. 


Wait for a sure thing, 
Card into sleeve blown, 
Arm out of sling, 
Friends posted at phone; 
Then when trumps are declared 
And partner’s strength known 
Overpower the guard. 


But keep the face mum 
Till the right minute come. 
Look left and look right: 
Whose hand will you bite 
With the safest delight? 
Whose safe will you crack 
With a pat on the back? 


Replace the slave state face 
With a face of bread: 

Each shall choose his place, 
Be Dead, or Red. 

The cards are no way stacked 
And he may live by grace 


Who wills to act. ‘ 
A. J. M. SMITH 
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Philosophy of Balance 


EYELESS IN GAZA: Aldous Huxley; Macmillans; 
pp. 620. $2.50. 


HIS is a good deal more than merely another 
clever novel, it is clearly a new start, a reorien- 
tation in the literary, as also, one imagines, in the 
personal life of the author. For, without indulging 
in any way the absurd and irrelevant sport of seek- 
ing autobiography in the events recorded, it is yet 
impossible not to see Aldous Huxley himself behind 
the chief character; their mental development has 
been, or at least seems to have been, so very similar. 
The Anthony Beavis of this story, with all the ad- 
vantages of an excellent endowment of brains, edu- 
cation and intellectual] background, has made him- 
self into a competent writer on sociology, finding in 
the life of scholarship a refuge against life itself, 
protecting his own personality against the encroach- 
ments of struggle and affection, insisting on regard- 
ing the world merely as a spectacle, until both the 
spectacle and the personality lose all zest and 
savour. We see him mostly at four periods of his 
life: as a child, an undergraduate, in his thirties, 
and passing forty. It is then that the mere intellec- 
tual finds himself to be more than an intellectual, 
discovers that he can love and also be mortally 
afraid. Looking upon the world afresh he finds in 
pacifism as a way of life the only hope not only for 
the world but for himself, and tries to learn to re- 
adjust himself and use himself adequately: the 
physical, emotional and intellectual parts of him, in 
an attempt to become, instead of “an intellectual 
and two imbeciles”, a complete man, necessarily a 
part of, and subject to, the forces that make for a 
better life in a better world. 

This is pretty obviously a restatement of the 
philosophy of balance that pervaded Point Counter- 
point, but it is a restatement with a difference, for 
in that earlier work the goal seemed to be purely 
individualistic. Indeed, Point Counterpoint so com- 
pletely expressed the thought of all the author’s 
previous books, it was so fully a culmination of his 
way of thinking and a perfection even of earlier 
characterizations, that it was hard to see how he 
could produce further work at the same high level. 
Nor did he, until now. There were enlightening, 
critical essays and the like. And there was Brave 
New World. This last was amusing, witty and enter- 
taining; Aldous Huxley is always that. It was also 
an interesting protest against the Wellsian dream 
of a world saved by its technicians and engineers 
through sheer force of scientific discovery. Brave 
New World punctured that dream pretty effectively 
(though Mr. Wells still dreams it intermittently) 
but it put nothing positive in its place, nor did it 
come up to its predecessor in completeness of artistic 
achievement. Eyeless In Gaza does, and transcends 
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it. There is the same power of concise and trench- 
ant criticism: the ten lines or so on Proust (p. 8), 
“that asthmatic seeker of lost time” are brilliant, 
and, if one-sided, at least one aspect of the truth; 
the longer but equally penetrating attack on the 
Higher Life of scholarly detachment (pp. 171-3) 
should make any mere scholar look into himself with 
anxiety; and so on- There are also the swift char- 
acter sketches of unrivalled vividness, a Miss Pend- 
ler, an angry Rev. M. Thursley appear but for a 
moment and fix themselves in our minds. The more 
important characters of the story, those whom we see 
grow up with, or fail to grow up with, Anthony 
Beavis, have of course a fuller life. And if each of 
them still typifies a definite psychological attitude, 
this is, I think, less obvious than even in Point 
Counterpart. Brian Foxe, Mark Staithes, Helen 
and Mary Amberley are fairly complete persons, 
especially, perhaps, the men. 

The structure of the book is curious and at times 
disconcerting. We are taken backwards and for- 
wards from one period of Anthony’s life to another: 
his childhood in 1903-4, with the death of his 
mother as the central theme; his Oxford days of 
books and new experiences, 1912-14; the promising 
young sociologist of 1926-8; the culmination of dis- 
contents in 1933-4; and pages of the 1935 diary, 
when he finds his aim in life and comparative peace. 
All these are given simultaneously, and I must con- 
fess that even after carefully studying the whole 
scheme I cannot find any purpose in it, at least in 
the details. The method itself is quite legitimate; 
events chronologically distant often have an inti- 
mate psychological relation: Brian’s mistaken as- 
ceticism, for example, does acquire new meaning 
when put in juxtaposition with the artificial—and 
equally mistaken — libertine atmosphere of Mary 
Amberley’s dinner party fourteen years later; leaves 
from the 1935 diary are at times judiciously inter- 
posed among earlier events. But the splitting up 
of the 1914 episode, in itself a continuous tale of a 
few terrible days, into seven fragments scattered 
over more than half the book, is merely irritating. 
Nor do I see the point of interrupting the account 
of Anthony at his mother’s funeral in order to make 
us witness another child’s daredevil stealing. As 
important childhood experiences in different lives 
they might have been told one after the other, but 
why one inside the other? Mr. Huxley has an essen- 
tially logical mind and this attempt to out-Woolf 
Virginia Woolf does not really suit his style. He 
can of course write as he pleases (though one won- 
ders whether the book can have been written as it 
was published) but it would have put less strain on 
the reader to give him longer continuous pieces, or 
at least to have given him a hint of the design which 
is, in detail, extremely obscure. 

Mr. Huxley himself is a convinced pacifist (he 
has recently defined his position in a short pam- 
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phlet: What Are You Going To Do About It? Mac- 
millan) and it is perhaps a pity that the period in 
which Anthony is finding his bearings in the world 
is only represented by reflective jottings from a 
diary. We should have liked to see the new Anthony 
act, live, laugh and love, as well as think. For the 
lack of any share in his positive life leaves too 
negative an impression upon the reader, all the wit 
and all the entertainment having been lavished upon 
the life he has abandoned. If Mr. Huxley wished 
to convince his readers that Anthony’s choice is 
right, he will have to write another book in which 
the regenerated Anthony (under whatever name) 
still has and uses all the brilliance and the critical 
acuteness of his earlier days and a great deal more 
besides, a book in which we may hope that he will 
also find the joys of love and the happiness which 
he missed in this one, without losing that tolerance, 
mental acuteness and sensual good cheer which 
were his birthright. Such a book would, it may be, 
have to discover a new technique of the pacifist way 
of life through love, suitable for the Western man, 
which, though it might owe much to the philosophies 
of the East, would yet be more than a dim reflection 
of them, and have a much stronger appeal to our 
contemporaries than any attempt to make them what 
they will never be, a replica of the East. 

A book by Aldous Huxley is something of a liter- 
ary event. Eyless in Gaza fulfills all expectations 
and raises new ones, so that we shall look forward 
to its successor with renewed hope of the great 
masterpiece still to come. G. M. A. GRUBE. 


Case For Liberal-Capitalism 


CRISES AND CYCLES: Wilhelm Ropke; William 
Hodge, London; pp. 224. $2.50. 


HIS book is an extension of an earlier treatise, 

Krise Und Konjunktur, which was published in 
1932. It is professedly directed towards “a well 
reasoned synthesis rather than towards bold origin- 
ality”. The author may be classified as belonging 
to the school of “equilibrium theory”. That is to 
say, he accepts the economics and social framework 
of liberal-capitalism and is primarily concerned 
with discovering a mechanism by which a moving 
economic equilibrium may be preserved. He ex- 
hibits a faint nostalgia for the good old days of 
resilient competitive capitalism, before it became 
degenerate with monopolies, wage agreements, fixed 
prices, heavy fixed debts and the like. He has no 
use for Fascism or Socialism and his distaste for 
“planning” is extreme. Laissez-faire, on the other 
hand, is recognized as impractical. We must cure 
the depression by setting in motion the normal 
mechanism of reactions of the market economy. He 
would only allow such government interventions in 
the interest of stability as are conformable to the 
inner structure of the economic system. The case 
for this kind of liberalism, whether one agrees with 
it or not, is very ably put. 

The earlier chapters survey the crises and cycles 
which came to us with capitalism and describe the 
course of a typical cycle in terms of prices, profits, 
wages, interest rates, etc. His main point is one 
made familiar by Keynes, Hayek and others, that 
the alteration of boom and depression is “first and 
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foremost an alteration in the volume of long term 
investments and thus in the activity of the indus- 
tries producing capital goods”. The crisis then is 
not something which interrupts the economic har- 
mony of a nice harmless boom, but the inevitable 
result of disharmonies nourished during boom con- 
ditions. 

The concept of over-investment is not clearly 
defined. This is unfortunate, as it underlies the 
whole argument. At times it seems to mean invest- 
ment in excess of voluntary savings—the result of 
too much bank credit. At other times, it would seem 
as if any unusual increase in activity in the capital 
goods industries spells danger. 

The methods of intervention proposed by Dr. 
Ropke include: 1. A policy of “neutral money” in- 
volving a greater constancy of the quantity of money 
and credit. Unfortunately the concept of neutrality 
is not given the precision which a central bank will 
need if it is to intervene. 2. A compensatory bud- 
get policy requiring the reduction of public debts in 
good times, compensated by the deliberate creation 
of deficits and the remission of taxes on business 
when stormy weather approaches. 3. The restora- 
tion of flexibility to the price, wage and debt struc- 
ture. 

Two difficulties stand in the way of Dr. Ropke’s 
trade cycle policy. One is that it presupposes free 
competitive market mechanisms which do not exist 
in practice and are unlikely to reappear. The second 
is that economic policies necessarily raise political 
problems. Somebody has to carry them into prac- 
tice. We may share the author’s doubt as to the 
outcome of the political struggles such problems 
would raise. 

J. F. PARKINSON. 


Liberalism and Property 


THE RISE OF MODERN LIBERALISM, an Essay 
in Interpretation: Harold J. Laski; Allen and 
Unwin-Nelson; pp. 287. $2.50. 


4I-F HE institution of property, that great institu- 

tion, for the sake of which, chiefly, all other 
institutions exist, that great institution to which we 
owe all knowledge, all commerce, all industry, all 
civilization, all that makes us to differ from the 
tattooed savages of the Pacific Ocean”. So spoke 
young Mr. Macaulay in the debates which led up to 
the great triumph of English liberalism in 1832. And 
the theme of this essay of Professor Laski is that 
since the Middle Ages passed into our modern era in 
the sixteenth century “the liberty of liberalism has 
been set in the context of property”. 

The book is meant to provide an historical back- 
ground to its most recent predecessor, “The State in 
Theory and Practice”. Professor Laski starts with 
the transition from medieval to modern civilization 
at the time of the Reformation, and discusses the 
evolution of those ideas which we call liberal] from 
that period down to the nineteenth century when 
liberalism reached its culminating point. He is not - 
concerned to give a narrative history but to analyse — 
the relation of ideas about liberty to the institu- 
tions,—political, social and economic,—which de- 
veloped in Europe from the Reformation to the 
French Revolution. His thesis is that the freedom 
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which this modern age sought had no title to uni- 
versality since its practice was limited to men who 
had property to defend, that what produced this 
liberalism was the emergence of a new economic 
class at the end of the middle ages, and that the 
whole liberal philosophy is bound up with the 
gradual winning by this class of supreme power in 
the state. What he gives us, in short, is a critical 
account of the evolution of the philosophy of life of 
the bourgeoisie. 

The main thesis is of course not new; and the 
interest of Professor Laski’s treatment is in the in- 
dustry with which he has traced out the many subtle 
ramifications that connected liberty and property in 
men’s thinking and action, and in the brilliance with 
which he fits one thinker after another into the 
framework of his analysis. The book is full of apt 
quotations which throw light on the central argu- 
ment of the author, especially when he comes to deal 
with the French Revolution. “We ought’, said 
Boissy d’Anglas, on introducing the Constitution of 
the Year III, “to be governed by the best men, and 
these are those who are most instructed and most 
interested in the maintenance of the law. Now such 
men will only be found among the owners of prop- 
erty, who thereby are attached to their country, to 
the laws which protect their property, and the social 
peace which preserves it. A country governed by 
property-owners is a true civil society (est dans 
ordre civil); one where men without property 
govern is in a state of nature”. It is full also of 
many quotable sentences of the author himself. 
“What is new (in the sixteenth century) is not the 
acquisitive spirit but the emergence of a philosophy. 
The movement from feudalism to capitalism is a 
movement from a world in which individual well- 
being is regarded as the outcome of action socially 
controlled to one in which social well-being is re- 
garded as the outcome of action individually con- 
trolled.” All this makes interesting reading; on 
practically every important figure in the three cen- 
turies the author has something interesting to say, 
though at no one point can it be said that he is ex- 
pounding any idea which is not fairly familiar in the 
intellectual climate of our day. 

The book will be criticized for overworking its 
thesis. Professor Laski has guarded himself by in- 
sisting that his work is only an essay and not an 
exhaustive history. This seems to me a reasonable 
defence. The insights which we get from a partial 
essay are often just as valuable and important as 
those which we get from more laborious treatises. 
The chief complaint which I feel inclined to make is 
that (though footnotes are relegated to the back 
pages) the essay suffers in places from the typical 
Laski fault of being too learned to be quite clear. 
FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 


France Tomorrow 


FRANCE TODAY AND THE PEOPLE’S FRONT: 
Maurice Thorez, translated from the French 
manuscript by Emile Burns; Ryerson Press; pp. 
255. $1.50. 


IVE years ago a book on French politics by the 
general secretary of the French Communist party 
would have had few readers. Today, with France 
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under the rule of the Popular Front, Thorez’ an- 
alysis of the situation is likely to command a much 
wider audience. As a piece of writing it is poor, 
and the quality is clearly not the fault of the trans- 
lator. But the book is not written for stylists. One 
may surmise that here is the Communist version of 
recent stirring events in France, rather hastily com- 
piled for foreign consumption. 

It divides sharply into two parts. The first 
hundred pages are the most valuable, for they give 
a statistical description of the French population, 
French finance, and French industry. We are offered 
the evidence of official records for such proportions 
as urban versus rural, peasant labourer versus 
peasant proprietor, small bond holder versus large- 
scale capitalist. The result is a comprehensive sur- 
vey such as socialists in other countries would do 
well to apply to their own national backgrounds. 

The remaining one hundred and fifty pages, be- 
ginning with the story of the Stavisky riots in Feb- 
ruary 1934, trace the official Communist version of 
the events which surrounded the rise of the Fascist 
leagues and the formation of the Popular Front. The 
French Communist party naturally receives in these 
pages the greatest credit for the latter achievement; 
the careful reader, however, will note that the Popu- 
lar Front programme issued by Communists, Social- 
ists, and Liberals (Radical Socialists) in January 
1936 was preceded by a pact for united action be- 
tween the Communist and Socialist parties in July 
1934—a pact which it was possible to achieve only 
on socialist terms (p. 172). 

The account reveals very clearly that the issue 
of all moves for a common front against fascism in 
France turned in the end on the problem of compos- ° 
ing a common platform and policy—a fact which our 
own united fronters would do well to ponder. The 
programme of the People’s Front is given in full. 
It is a long and very illuminating document—as long 
as the C.C.F. Regina manifesto, but much more ob- 
viously an amalgam of different elements. Better 
business ethics, social security legislation, protec- 
tion for the farmer and nationalization of key indus- 
tries are here somehow fused in a common platform. 
It is queer company for Communists to keep, and the 
author, to safeguard the integrity of Communist doc- 
trine, has to follow up withan exposition of the 
party’s classic programme—revolution via the So- 
viets and the dictatorship of the proletariat. This 
programme, however, is presented as the next logical 
development of the People’s Front, and is styled 
“The Charter of Unity”, which does not say much 
for the integrity of Communist intentions. 

The gap between the two programmes is obvious. 
The reader is left wondering whether the events of 
the next year or two will serve to bridge it. The 
Socialists have their own timidities to overcome and 
the Communists their dogmatism. As to the latter, 
this book reveals that the stern necessity of meet- 
ing fascism has done more for Communist policy in 
the last two years than has been accomplished by a . 
generation of dialectic. Whether the good work is 


to continue remains obscure. 
ERIC HAVELOCK. 
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Nightmare on the Left 


LEFT WINGS OVER EUROPE: Wyndham Lewis; 
Jonathan Cape-Nelson; pp. 333- $2.50. 


O follow this description of the forces that con- 

trol European affairs today is like hearing a 
well known landscape described by a friend en- 
dowed with excellent eyesight, except for one big 
blind spot right in the middle of his field of vision— 
which spot he fills, quite unaware, with figments of 
his own imagination. For Wyndham Lewis has an 
excellent brain, but he allows it to function unim- 
peded only within the solid walls of his own precon- 
ceptions and prejudices. The result is some very 
shrewd observations, a lengthy analysis of the pos- 
sible motives behind British foreign policies or the 
lack of them, which is well worth reading; a defence 
of German rearmament and foreign policy which is 
sane and fair; sardonic witticisms that hit the mark 
hard and clean, whether that mark be Mr. Anthony 
Eden, Mr. Baldwin, or the bishops and pseudo paci- 
fists who preached a holy war against Italy. And 
then suddenly the big bad Bolshevik bogey enters 
the stage and we find the author “seeing things” in 
a quite different sense; the conquest of Abyssinia 
becomes “the most bloodless colonial expedition on 
record—just as the recent revolution in Germany 
was the most bloodless revolution on record’, and 
the Communists “put in their slaughter-yards mil- 
lions of Russian citizens”. 


The trouble is that, while Mr. Lewis is right to 
see in Fascism and Communism the two powers, in 
extreme form, between which the world will, in some 
form or other, have to choose, he gets it all wrong 
when he tries to put on those Titans the straight- 
jacket of the theoretical categories of his own phil- 
osophy. Having allowed himself to see in Com- 
munism—Internationalism—Socialism the integra- 
tion of those forces of levelling-down, of vulgar- 
isation, universalization, centralization and the rest, 
which he so abhors (though one might suggest that 
really great men are not usually so frightened of 
the levelling process); he is compelled to adopt 
Fascism and Nazism as the champion of the 
white-intellectual man that he adores. A strange 
canonisation to be sure. A further confusion of 
nation with individual blinds him to the fact that 
it is nationalism that is the enemy of culture, in- 
dividual initiative and the arts. For it is under 
the internationalist-socialist system alone that the 
individual differences have now any chance of sur- 
vival. This may seem paradoxical, but reflection 
will show it to be true. 


It is this strange abstraction of thought, origin- 
ating in an apriori classification, that vitiates 
Wyndham Lewis’ outlook at the base. But a reader 
who is awake to these blind prejudices will find 
some interesting things where they are not directly 
in play. It is a good mental exercise to disentangle 
truth wherever found and to perceive why a man who 
. is absurdly wrong-headed at times is at times right 
none the less—and in spite of frequent nonsense, 
there is a good deal in this book that is worth re- 
flection. G. M. A. GRUBE. 
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Festschrift 


THE CHURCH THROUGH HALF A CENTURY: 
Edited by Pitney Van Dusen and Samuel Mc- 
Crea Calvert: Charles Scribner’s Sons; pp. xii, 
426; $3.00. 


HE Festschrift, hitherto uncommon outside of 
Germany, is evidently becoming established in 


the English-speaking world also. It would be hard 
to ignore a more appropriate way of marking the 
retirement from active service of a prominent 
scholar than through a tribute of this kind, the pre- 
sentation of a volume of essays written by his as- 
sociates or pupils on a subject or subjects which the 
recipient has made peculiarly his own. The custom 
is not an unmixed blessing to the working scholar as 
articles of real and permanent value may get buried 
along with very different stuff. But it affords op- 
portunity for the publication of the solid piece of 
work which is too long for a periodical and not big 
enough for a monograph. Theologians will recall 
the notable contents of the Gunkel and Deissmann 
Festschriften. 

The present work has been produced in honour 
of that eminent theologian and church statesman, 
William Adams Brown, of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. The papers, written by some 
eighteen of his former students, reflect Dr. Brown’s 
wide interests and are designed to furnish a survey 
of the development of American Protestantism dur- 
ing the last fifty years. To that extent the title is 
misleading. Except for Emil Brunner’s short sketch 
of recent European theology the writers limit them- 
selves to the Protestant communions in the United 
States. Within these limits the object is attained 
with a gratifying measure of success. After a short 
biography of Dr. Brown and an analytical survey of 
his contributions to theological literature, both of 
them competently and sympathetically written, comes 
a series of chapters on church life and thought 
throughout the half-century. The subjects treated 
include the Liberal Movement in Theology, Science 
and Theology, the Social Interpretation of Christi- 
anity, Philosophy of Religion, Interpretation of the 
Bible, Worship, Preaching, Religious Education, 
Home and Foreign Missions, Church and Commun- 
ity, Movements Toward Church Union. The treat- 
ment of each topic is necessarily rather sketchy, 
but an adequate idea is given of the main tendencies. 
Apart from the detailed information assembled, 
which will be of use to historians of American 
Christianity, the most interesting feature of the 
book is that its plan enables one to see how closely 
parallel has been the development in the various 
fields studied, and how the whole theological de- 
velopment corresponds with the general secular 
trend. This is what gives the collection its unity 
and makes it an impressive historical document. We 
see the rise and consolidation of theological] liberal- 
ism with its optimism and its humanistic emphasis, 
its concern to adopt scientific method, its historical 
study of the Bible, its enthusiasm for the social 
gospel, its confident belief in education, its naive 
hope for ‘the evangelization of the world in our time’ 
its disregard for the past, its insistence upon ‘experi- 
ence’, its tendency to substitute psychology of reli- 
gion for theology, and (a hostile critic might say 
with some reason) its fata] tendency to substitute 
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man for God. We see all this reaching its zenith 
just after the turn of the century and then under 
the impact of war and depression we see it yielding 
to a mood of uncertainty and uneasiness, a consci- 
ousness that something has been left out, some hard 
realities overlooked. Some of the contributors seem 
to be more aware of this crisis of liberalism than 
others (Professor Van Dusen’s paper is interesting 
in this respect) but there appears to be a wide- 
spread feeling that the gains of liberalism must now 
be built into a more positive and realistic construc- 
tion. No one expects a reaction as sharp and violent 
as has taken place in Europe. 

There is not space for detailed discussion of indi- 
vidual contributions. It should be said that the 
editors have done their work well with the result 
that the book has more of a unity than is usual with 
such compilations. The appendices contain a com- 
plete list of Dr. Brown’s writings, a chronological 
table, a “Who’s Who” of the contributors and an 
index. The volume can be highly commended as an 
interesting survey of an important period in the 
history of religion and as an account of a very 
worthy life. JOHN LOWE. 


Criticism 
THE WHITE SAVANNAHS: W. E. Collin; Mac- 
millan Company; pp. 288. $2.50. 

O one familiar with English literary criticism 

few things are more interesting than the con- 
trast between what critics were in the habit of 
writing a little over a century ago and what many 
of them write today. During the first third of the 
19th century the great Quarterlies and Blackwood’s 
passed stern judgment on the early work of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and Tenny- 
son. These fulminations make queer reading today 
when changes in taste and standards have greatly 
altered our estimates of the poets named. Indeed 
we are apt to think Jeffrey and Croker and Lockhart 
obtuse and unreasonable critics. But even a little 
reading in the criticism of the period soon reveals 
the fact that these men judged a new writer by well 
known and generally accepted standards. You can 
see why they ridiculed Wordsworth’s Peter Bell, and 
Keats’s Endymion, and Tennyson’s Lady of Shalott 
even if you disagree with their strictures. But is 
there any likelihood of your learning or even guess- 
ing why our present day critics distribute praise and 
blame in the surprising way they do? 

Certainly I should be hard put to it if I were 
asked to state the critica] standard Mr. W. E. Collin 
uses in passing judgment on various Canadian poets 
in his recently published book, The White Sa- 
vannahs. For there seem to be almost as many dif- 
ferent standards as there are authors judged. So 
far as I can make out from a careful reading, Mr. 
Collin praises the romanticism of Mr. Klein’s verse 
and condemns the romanticism of Lampman’s in 
spite of the fact that he chooses to illustrate the 
difference between them by passages that seem to 
me about equally good or equally bad. Perhaps his 
objection to Lampman is chiefly due to that poet’s 
acceptance of the standards advocated by Matthew 
Arnold, Whoso believes in the canons enunciated 
by Arnold is poetically damned, for in these en- 
lightened days T. S. Eliot is our arbiter of all things. 
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At any rate his name is mentioned with an air of 
hushed devotion on no less than 27 different pages 
of The White Savannahs. Some of the achievements 
credited to T. S. Eliot by Mr. Collin make severe de- 
mands on the reader’s credulity. For instance, on 
page 146 he speaks of “those seventeenth-century 
poets who have enjoyed wide popularity in our time 
chiefly as a result of Eliot’s advocacy of wit and 
erudition and spiritual discipline”. Well, T. S. Eliot 
first came into prominence in 1922 and the poems of 
John Donne, chief of those seventeenth-century 
poets, were edited in 1872-3 by Dr. Grosart, in 1895 
by C. E. Norton, in 1896 by E. K. Chambers, and in 
1912 by.H. C. Grierson. The vogue of John Donne 
began when T. S. Eliot was a schoolboy. I should 
say it has rather declined since he came on the 
scene. Mr. Collin’s other requisite for a modern 
poet seems to be a knowledge of The Golden Bough. 
In some way, not made clear to me, the reading of 
The Golden Bough revitalizes for our poets their 
fading belief in the doctrine of the resurrection. It 
strikes me as a curious effect for that great book 
to produce, 

The best chapter is the one on Marie Le Franc. 
I am grateful to Mr. Collin for bringing her work to 
my attention and for his admirable interpretation 
of it. Here, on his own ground of French literature, 
Mr. Collin has done a first rate piece of work. The 
writings of Marie Le Franc are studied as examples 
of French surrealism transplanted in Canada, and 
the reader finds no difficulty in reaching Mr. Col- 
lin’s point of view and in understanding his judg- 
ments. 

It may be a classical training that makes me balk 
at a good many of the figures of speech in the book. 
On page 25, for example, Mr. Collin comments on 
the effect of Ottawa on Lampman who was “seared 
with its gyrating and snoring”. On page 119 he 
writes of Marie Le Franc that “the geometry of the 
sea fixed her notion of planes and stencilled her 
prose”. But despite its defects of phraseology and 
its tendency to over-praise the Montreal group of 
Klein, Scott, and Kennedy, The White Savannahs is 
a welcome addition to the slender stock of Canadian 
criticism. 

J. F. MACDONALD. 


Four New Novels 


GONE WITH THE WIND: Margaret Mitchell; Mac- 
millans; pp. 1087. $3-00. 


LONG novel, but not tedious; solidly unified, 

but not heavy. It deals with the fortunes of a 
group of people, large enough to be varied, small 
enough to be kept clearly in mind, who lived in 
North Georgia during that protracted and extrava- 
gant lunacy, the American Civil War, and the ten 
years or so immediately after the war. The chief 
character, Scarlett O’Hara, is a masterly piece of 
work; a hard, selfish, stubborn, unimaginative, vul- 
garly insensitive woman, yet with a fine independ- 
ence, an unconquerable energy, a flat, narrow com- 
mon sense, and an unscrupulous charm. She is a 
worthy match for Becky Sharp, but her counterpart, 
Melanie, is a vast improvement on Amelia. It seems 
clear that in this picture of individual fortunes in a 
society changing rapidly under the impact of war 
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and reconstruction, the author had Vanity Fair def- 
initely in mind, but there is no suggestion of dull 
imitation either in the characterizatior. or in the 
handling of the theme. 

The narrative style is easy, swift, clear, and un- 
pretentious. There are no clogging digressions or 
irrelevant purple patches. The main theme is kept 
steadily, though not monotonously in mind; in spite 
of the considerable size of the work, and the varied 
and ample treatment of the episodes, a strong sense 
of proportion prevents it from becoming loose or 
shapeless. The characters are distinctly and sympa- 
thetically, but not sentimentally drawn. The in- 
terest is immediately engaged and steadily sustained, 
and though the action covers only some twelve years, 
one feels at the end that one has not only a vivid 
and convincing picture of a forceful and barbarous 
life and time, but also knows all that is really im- 


portant about the characters, dead or alive. 
L. A. MacKAY. 


A HORSE IN ARIZONA: Louis Paul; Doubleday 
Doran; pp. 297. $2.25. 


INCE 1934 when his first short story, No More 

Trouble For Jedwick, won the O. Henry Memorial 
Award, Louis Paul has progressed with a rapidity 
only comparable to Saroyan’s. His first novel, The 
Pumpkin Coach, published in 1935, was acclaimed 
by such varied authorities as The American Mer- 
cury, the New Republic, and Punch. It was “robust 
and tender”, “fresh and distinguished”, “touching 
and gay”, “compact of the truest humanity and the 
deepest understanding”. A Horse In Arizona is 
very, very robust. It is also very funny, if you like 
your humour broad. 

It opens with Resin Scaeterbun, the hero, in the 
trenches. There is a great deal of burlesque show 
dialogue and it is all pretty old stuff; the dough- 
boys have contributed enough already to American 
humour. But Resin’s return to the United States 
and his subsequent travels there make a new and 
amusing survey of the post-war, pre-depression 
years. Odd characters with still odder names keep 
turning up throughout the book; Nina Gumbottle, 
whom he eventually marries; Corporal Ootz, who is 
a sort of Mack Sennett buffoon; Scroogenheim, an 
illiterate old dipsomaniac who becomes a successful 
literary agent, and a host of other fantasies. This 
nomenclature by the way is the weakest thing in the 
book. With the exception of Dickens and certain 
society writers of the Vere de Vere school, no writer 
that I know of has successfully created a character 
by the onomatopoeia of his name, although this is 
apparently what Mr. Paul was trying to do. 

The incidents and the conversations are uniform- 
ly brisk and characterized by a hearty and direct 
ribaldry. Only occasionally does the rather wistful 
sensitiveness of The Pumpkin Coach appear, as when 
Resin, upon his departure from the regular army, is 
‘tearfully presented with a copy of Great Expecta 
tions by his comrades, because they humbly believed 
him to be “an intelligensia”. 

This is by no means an important book and it will 
disappoint many who have followed Mr. Paul’s 
career. By itself it is a minor contribution to Amer- 
ican comic writing. 

ELEANOR GODFREY. 
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THE AFRICAN WITCH: Joyce Cary; Gollancz- 
Ryerson; pp. 448; $2.50. 


HE African Witch is a novel of absorbing inter- 

est and unusually high quality. Dealing with a 
smal] trading colony in a large native state in 
Nigeria, it reminds one somewhat of A Passage to 
India but it is in a number of ways a better novel. 
It has a broader scope, more varied and vivid char- 
acters, more movement, and is free from preciosity. 
It is a dramatic and heroic treatment, not without 
some admirable comedy, of the conflict between old 
and new ideas, between conservative and liberal 
ideas in the hearts of the negroes themselves, and 
the whites who live among them. 

For all the author’s studied impariality, and his 
cautious warning that “the book has been written as 
a work of imagination and not as a picture of con- 
temporary conditions in West Africa”, any sensi- 
tive member of a trading and imperial race must 
uncomfortably often feel a blush of vicarious shame. 
The sense of actuality is so strong that one hardly 
needs the prudent disclaimer to convince one of the 
book’s fidelity. The administrators indeed, within 
their limits, show up rather decently; but the trad- 
ers are pitiable—or despicable, according to one’s 
mood. 

The author sets before us, in a group of strongly 
drawn characters, the problem of how far European 
modes of life and thought can be acceptable or even 
understandable to the African native; but in the 
attractive and sympathetic figure of the English- 
educated black chief, shows clearly how much Africa 
might gain from the best of European thought, if 
only Europeans would let it. The ridiculous and 
tragic conflict between various forms of sincerity, 
brutality, and stupidity, is worked out with acute psy- 
chological insight, skilful] restraint, and effective 
command of pace and variety of tone. A book that 
will interest, amuse, and move any intelligent reader. 

L. A. MacKAY. 


PAPER KINGDOM: Leslie Bishop; Heinemann- 
Ryerson; pp. 278. $2.00. 


N this mildly acid little story Macgregor is Toronto, 
Lake Fario is Lake Ontario, Lang St. is Yonge St., 
Blue Door St. ‘is Bloor St., Duffy’s is Eaton’s, Kelly’s 
is Murray’s restaurant, and so on. Herein will lie 
the greater part of its interest for Torontonians and 
those who know Toronto, since a number of readers 
are certain to be delighted with their acumen when 
they penetrate a smokescreen even as thin as this. 
A few of the characters, too, are perfunctorily dis- 
guised persons of minor importance; Aglaia Chell, 
Timothy Hofer (Heifer?) and his History of Ameri- 
can Churches, and Vevers-Unwin, the semi-profes- 
sional actor-manager, are the more obvious of these. 
The novel is concerned with the efforts of a 
irresponsible young man to establish an incoherent 
literary magazine, The New Conquest, in Macgregor. 
The shady and feverishly executed deals by which 
he manages to get it published are not unfamiliar 
to anyone who has watched the birth and early 
death of similar ventures, undertaken as a rule 
without even a shoestring. 
The writing is unremarkable and the satire is 
without sublety. As an old Torontonian, I regret 
this, since I feel the literary institutions and person- 
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ages of my hometown are worthy of more dis- 
tinguished irony. But possibly Mr. Bishop, who 
spent a few years in Toronto as the editor and pub- 
lisher of The Twentieth Century, only had time to 
scratch the surface. One cannot escape the feeling 
that Mr. Bishop’s chief purpose in writing Paper 
Kingdom, now that he is safe in the Old Country, 
was to let his colleagues of his Colonial exile know 
what he thought of them. 
“ELEANOR GODFREY. 


Miscellaneous 


WANDERINGS AMONG WORDS: Henry Bett; 
Allen and Unwin-Nelson; pp. 240. $1.75. 


Here is a pleasant book that will delight all those 
who feel the fascination of words and are curious 
of their history. The author takes certain groups 
of related words, or those that have a similar his- 
tory, and tells how they came to be what they are 
and mean what they do. How many of us know 
that capital is derived from the Latin caput in the 
sense of head of cattle; or think of the god Janus 
when we speak to the janitor? The quotations from 
Shakespeare and others are particularly enlighten- 
ing and Mr. Bett makes good use of them. There are 
some queer customers among these words, which we 
use almost every day ... pedigree, sneak, hocus- 
pocus, afar, yolk (of egg), wick, ...and many 
others, the origin of which is both interesting and 
amusing. 

There is a very useful index which enables one 
to track down again without difficulty, to the sur- 
prise or confusion of one’s friends, what they 
wouldn’t believe when we told them. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS—The Complete Story 
Told for Young People: Kathleen E. Innes; 
Hogarth Press Longmans; pp. 166. $1.25. 


HIS is a remarkably clear and straightforward 

account of the machinery, purpose and achieve- 
ments of the League of Nations and its related 
bodies, the International Labour Office and the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. In calling it 
a story for young people the author is unduly mod- 
est; it is indeed very suitable for them, and very 
simply told, but in the amount of real information 
we possess about the League as a whole we are most 
of us very young, and it is to be hoped that this little 
book will be widely read by people of all ages. It is 
especially important, at a time when we are all but 
too painfully conscious of the League’s failures, 
that we should also have some knowledge of the 
valuable work it has done, and of the manner in 
which this has been performed. As a first approach 
to this essential knowledge Mrs. Innes’ work is 
highly recommended; she frankly faces the failures 
and traces them to their real cause. Hers is a sane 
and balanced judgment, and her story should do 
much to develop this in others. There is little doubt 
that we shall agree with her conclusion: 

“If the objects and achievements, how- 
ever limited, of the organizations whose work 
we have surveyed seem worthy of develop- 
ment, their existence is a challenge to all of 
us; for the League of Nations can only suc- 
ceed with the intelligent support and the in- 
telligent criticism of well-informed people.” 
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EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL FILMS IN 
CANADA: Donald W. Buchanan; Ottawa; 25c. 


HIS report by the secretary of the National Film 

Society, with a Foreword by the Honorary Presi- 
dent, the Governor-General, who himself was con- 
cerned with the inception of the British Film Insti- 
tute, will be of very great interest to all who are 
anxious to see the movie used for the betterment, 
and not to the degradation, of the public taste. The 
movie is a form of art with infinite aesthetic and 
educational possibilities, and the report does much 
to show how some of these at least may be realized 
in our own country. As with everything else, to do 
so one has to go outside the profit-making institu- 
tions where the public taste is fed. 

The Report begins with an account of what has 
been done abroad, as well as the first beginnings in 
this country, to encourage the spread of the right 
films not only in educational institutions but also to 
the public at large; various methods of achieving the 
desired ends are carefully surveyed and discussed. 
The second part is a fuller discussion of what has 
already been done in this country, and how genuinely 
educationa] films are encouraged in the country by 
the government.. The report then ends with recom- 
mendations as to how the aims of the Society can 
best be achieved through local societies and in other 
ways, by developing the proper appreciation of the 
film’s possibility among teachers, and by the estab- 
lishment of a National Clearing House for Infor- 
mation on Educationa] Films. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Mention in this list does not in any way preclude review 

in a future issue). 

WATERLOO: Manuel Komroff; Longmans Green & Co.; 
pp. 307; $2.75. 

THE CARDINAL DICTATOR: A Portrait of Richelieu: 
Auguste Bailly; trans. from the French by Hamish 
Miles; Jonathan Cape-Nelson; pp. 310; $4.50. 

1715; THE STORY OF THE UPRISING: Alistair and 
Henrietta Taylor; Nelson; pp. 345; $3.75. 

WORLD POLITICS 1918-1936: R. Palmer-Duff; Gollancz- 
Ryerson; pp. 287; $1.50. 

MOSCOW ADMITS A CRITIC: Sir Bernard Pares; Nel- 
son; pp. 94; 75c. 

AT HOME AND ABROAD; ESSAYS: J. Ramsay Mac- 
donald: Jonathan Cape-Nelson; pp. 260; $2.50. 

THE POLITICAL ADVENTURDS OF JOHN HENRY; 
The Record of an International Imbroglio: Brig.-Gen. 
E. A. Cruikshank; (Macmillans; pp. 206; $3.50. 

T.B.R.; Newspaper Pieces: Thomas B. Roberton; Mac- 
millans; pp. 142; $1.00. : 

THE STORY OF SCOTLAND YARD: Sir Basil Thomp- 
son; Doubleday Doran; pp. 347; $3.50. 

IRISH LITERATURE AND DRAMA: Stephen Gwynn; 
Nelson; pp. 243; $1.75. 

QUEBEC—WHERE ANCIENT FRANCE LINGERS: 
Marius Barbeau; ‘Macmillans; pp. 173; $1.75. 

EXPLORING THE STRATOSPHERE: Gerald Heard; 
Nelson; pp. 104; $1.00. 

BIRD ALONE: Sean O’Faolain: Jonathan Cope-Nelson; pp. 
304; $2.00. 

GUEST OF REALITY: Par Lagerkvist; trans. from the 
Swedish by Eric Mesterton and Denys W. Harding; 
Jonathan Cape-Nelson; pp. 287; $2.00. 
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CO-OPERATIVES 


Will be the basis of the new social order. 
They must be able to supply all life’s needs 
to their members. You are invited to become 
a member of this sound, progressive and 
strong co-operative without the investment of 
one cent. 

For information phone or write 
CONTINENTAL CO-OPERATIVE STORES 
LIMITED 
2 Temperance St., WAverley 5254 
Toronto, Ontario 








Organized on a definite- 

IN STEP ly altruistic and non- 
profit making basis, 

° this Company has put 
with the March ore than fifty million 


: dollars of the soundest 
| of Social Progress life insurance the world 


ever saw in force since 
establishment, June 15, 
The 1927. 


Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 
Write for booklet to S. J. McMaster, Chief Agent 
in Canada, 465 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 











PICKERING COLLEGE 


NEWMARKET, ONTARIO 


A Residential School For Boys 


EDUCATION FOR MODERN LIFE 


Meeting today’s educational needs 
Pickering College offers an all round 
education in harmony with the best 
trends of current educational thought. 


Applications for the Academic year 
1936-19387 are now being considered. 


For interviews, visits to the School, 
and complete information regarding 
Methods, Courses, Fees, Bursaries 
and Scholarships please write to the 
Headmaster, Joseph McCulley, B.A. 











COMPLETE — FOR SALE 
OR RENT 





“Formal Clothes For All Occasions” 





Yonge Street Clothing 


502 Yonge Street t-3 KIngsdale 9105 
Toronto, Ontario 

















* Address 





Don’t Miss These 


Important Features 


In the October Issue 


Sam Carr will reply to E- A. Havelock’s 
article on the “Future of Communism”. 
Graham Spry will write on his trip to 
Soviet Russia. 
Professor J. S. Will will write on educati- 
onal problems. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 


The Canadian Forum 
28 Wellington Street West 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Please enter my subscription for six months ($1.00), 
one year ($2.00), two years ($3.00), beginning with 
the issue of September (October). 


Name 




















The Stafford Printers Limited <j 225 Richmond St. W., Toronto 








